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«°Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it.” 

Cowper's Task. 
Ir, after the lapse of six years, the philan- 
thropist had no ground for anticipating the 
mitigation or termination slavery, 
through the medium of colonial legislation ; 
if the cause of African freedom, through 
the apathy of public men, and interested 
clamour, appeared to rather 
than advance ; and if he have at times’ been 
disposed to place this desired consumma- 
tion upon the forlorn hope, it is cheering 
at length to perceive a brighter prospect 
dawning in the political horizon. 

As many of the different branches of 
physical science have a close affinity to, 
and dependence on, each other ; so, various 
departments of legislation, depending on 
a common principle, mutually contribute 
to the promotion and establishment of each 
other. In this view, we think, the relief of 
the Catholics, and the abolition of slavery, 
have a much more intimate connexion than 
some persons may imagine. Civil and 
religious liberty has an immediate depend- 
ence on personal freedom, without which 
it cannot be correctly said to exist. Hence, 
we are not at all surprised, that in public 
life, with very few exceptions, the advocates 
of political slavery at home, and personal 
slavery abroad, were the same men. Look 
at the majorities and minorities on the 
great questions of the abolition of the slave 
trade, and of Catholic emancipation, and 
allowing for the difference of three-and- 
twenty years, we find nearly the same in- 
dividuals opposed to both, and vice 
versa. 

On the side of freedom and tolerance, 
we see ranged the Burkes, Pitts, Foxes, 
Grenvilles, Greys, Grattans, Wilberforces, 
Wellesleys, and. Cannings; and, on the 
other side, the Liv , Eldens, Sid- 
mouths, Westmorelands, Newcastles, Gas- 
coynes, Mannings, and Chandoses of the 
day. The West India and Orange parties, 
as natural allies, and engaged in the same 
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cause, mutually supported each other, in a 
triumph of the few, over the common rights 
of humanity. Protestant ascendancy, and 
colonial bondage, were to be maintained, 
in opposition to civil and religious free- 
dom, and the social happiness of mankind. 
But we trust, that as the day of Ireland’s 
oligarchy is up, so that of the slave-holders 
is nearly so too. We trust the able tacti- 
cian, now at the head of the government, 
will act vigorously for the benefit of the 
country at large, unfettered by the preju- 
dices of interested party advisers, and that, 
through him, our national councils will be 
emancipated from the thraldom in which 
they have been held dering the two pre- 
ceding reigns. In the course of that 
— one man (Mr. 
itt) long at the the governmen' 
coukl be.et all capible of 
wielding the destinies of this great empire ; 
and he kept his place solely by 2 compro- 
mise of principles which he had declared 
to be all-important, at the dictation of his 
master. 

So fatal an effect had the system of 
tutelage under which he was educated, 
upon the late monarch, that such men as 
Chatham, Fox, and Grenville, could ‘not 
retain their offices but for a very limited 
time, without sacrificing their paramount 
duty to their country, on some of the 
greatest questions of society, to the pre- 
judices of the royal mind. Our public 
affairs were consequently left to the guid- 
ance of the mere tools of office, who were 
altogether incapable of originating any 
great measure the good of the public, 
determined in their opposition to any 
attempts of the kind, and who had no idea 
of justice but expediency. The opponents 
of slave, as of Catholic emancipation, will 
concede nothing but by compulsion,—they 
are as true to the cause of oppression and 
injustice, as the needle to the pole; and in 
each, under the pretence of serving the 
national interests ; resolved, 

“ Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas.” 
The advocates of slavery were not only 
very consistent, in vehemently contending 
for civil and religious exclusion, as founded 
on a common principle; but they were 
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-aware that the settlement of the Catholic 


question, by divesting the attention of the 
legislature of a most perplexing and agitat- 
ing subject, which almost annually con- 
sumed much of its time, by producing a 
greater unanimity amongst public men, 
dividing the enemies of freedom, and pro- 
ducing from a new quarter a vast accession 
to the cause, would remove a most power- 
ful barrier to any efficient reforms in the 
state, and hasten the doom of their oppres- 
sive monopoly, 

The West Indians are fully sensible of 
this ; and the letter of one of them in this 
country, to his friends in the colonies, shews 
how they tremble for the inauspicious con- 
sequences which the extraordinary proceed- 
ings of parliament last year, in effecting 
Catholic emancipation, must have upon the 
duration of colonial bondage. They feel 
that a main bulwark of the slave system 
has thus been thrown down, and that one 
of the earliest objects of further legislative 
reform must be the abolition of slavery. 
Whilst we were divided amongst ourselves 
about grievances at home, they saw we 
were not likely to take any decided ste 
against oppression and injustice abroad ; 
but these having been redressed, they find 
slavery is put to fearful odds, in having to 
stand the brunt of the battle against her 
enemies, and to contend with the spirit of 
freedom, unshielded by this medium of 
defence. 

And not only do they fear the foes of 
slavery will be multiplied by the union of 
the hitherto doubtful with the uncompro- 
mising champions of freedom, ( just as when 
the invincibility of Napoleon was refuted, 
his adversaries accumulated, even from the 
ranks of his former allies,) but by the late 
measures, an enemy has been imtroduced 
into the field from a new quarter, who, 
acting on the sympathising principle of 
Dido, in her address to Aineas, 


" “© Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco,” 


shews himself worthy of the boon he has 
obtained, by making the first use of his 
newly acquired political enfranchisement, 
to redress the far greater wrongs of his 
African brother, and to emancipate from a 

rsonal, and far worse and more cruei 

ndage, 800,000 of his fellow-subjects in 
the colonies. Mr. O‘Connell’s speech at 
the Cork Anti-slavery meeting, promises to 
make the advocacy of this question one of 
his first efforts in parliament, and is a most 
eloquent pledge of his devotion to the 
cause, and of its final success. 

The emancipation of Ireland has set at 
liberty some millions of our fellow-citizens, 


to attack the strong holds of negro-slavery, 
who, while oppressed by wrongs of their 
own, were comparatively disabled for em- 
barking in the crusade of philanthropy. 
And when the government shall be urged 
forward by this combined force of public 
— no more doubt can be entertained 
of their success, than we can doubt that, 
sixteen months ago, in the face of difficulties 
infinitely more insurmountable, and an 
opposition far more formidable than can 
now be apprehended,—an emancipation 
was achieved of ten times the extent and 
difficulty of that now sought for, in the 
death-warrant of negro-slavery. The settle- 
ment of the Catholic question, then, we 
trust, has broken the spell—separated the 
last link of the chain which bound a large 
roportion of the country to the ultra tory 
action. The Dissenters, relieved by the 
repeal of the Test Acts, would have been 
grossly inconsistent to oppose the Catholic 
claims ; both they and the Catholics equally 
so, not to advocate parliamentary reform ; 
and the adherents of the latter, not to sup- 
port the abolition of slavery. 

Ecclesiastical, parliamentary, legal, and 
colonial reform, all depend on one com- 
mon principle—justice; and hence it is 
inconsistent for the man, who upholds any 
one of these, not to abet all the rest. And, 
vice versa, personal slavery is an injustice 
so monstrous, that its advocates are very 
generally and naturally found to defend 
every other abuse in the state. 

Another ground of encouragement is, the 
change which has taken. place in the tone 
of the Quarterly Review, which, from 
being a stanch and virulent advocate of 
the Colonists, appears to be gradually 
veering round to the side of abolition; 
while the able and consistent support of 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Biden, 
two articles from which are republished in 
the pamphlet above cited, must be of in- 
calculable service in furthering the cause of 
humanity. 

“Let the emancipated Catholics,” says 
the talented writer in the latter journal, 
“reflect how closely allied have -been the 

rinciples of the present question and of 
is own, and well consider the sound 
— there would be in driving his enemies 
rom the position they have occupied be- 
yond, Il creatures of ill omen—every 
odious and foul bird, that has threatened 
any body, or tormented any body—take 
roost, and harbour in the question of West 
India slavery, and sit there in readiness to 
pounce on the first exposed member of 
liberty at home.”— Westminster Review, 
No. 21; Oct., 1829. 
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We are also encouraged to think the 
abolition of slavery assumes a more com- 
manding attitude, and is nearer the desired 
consummation, from the prevalence of the 
principles of free trade, which, if fully ap- 
plied to the sugar market, would alone be a 
death-blow to negro bondage, and ultimately 
loosen the fetters of every slave throughout 
the civilized world. 

‘ The principle which is ultimately de- 
structive of slavery,” says an able and 
eloquent author; “is this, that free labour 
is more valuable than the labour of slaves.” 
In the constitution of man, fear is a deterring, 
but not naturally an impelling motive ; it is 
hope alone that animates and urges forward. 
Again, it is not the strength, but the intelli. 
gence of man which confers its chief value 
on his exertions; but the slave-holder is 
compelled to deteriorate his labourers by 
brutalizing them ; for the intelligence which 
would make them valuable would also make 
them free. Thus, whenever a fair compe- 
tition arises between free and slave labour, 
the slave-holder must in the end be driven 
out of the market; and it is only by mono- 
poly that the slave system can be maintained. 

n those changes then which are spreading 
over the globe, and which, by bringing its 
extremes into commercial intercourse, are 
about to destroy all monopolies, we possess 
the true principles of enfranchisement, 
which will knock off every fetter, and will 
suffer the earth only to be productively tilled 
by willing hands. Time has more than ac- 
complished the prediction of Seneca, in 
disclosing the recesses of the world ; it is 
bringing them into contact; each part is 
affected by each, and every change circu- 
lates through the whole. Sugar and slavery 
were thought concomitants; and slavery 
certainly depends upon the monopoly of 
sugar; but the West India Islands will 
form but specks in the quantity of ground 
brought under sugar cultivation, which is 
about to spread itself over South America, 
and South Fastern Asia, and the tropical 
islands of the ocean. 

“The first step in order to liberate the 
negroes of the West Indies is the bringing 
the sugars of other parts of the world into 
a fair market, and allowing them a free 
competition. This point, if perseveringly 
insisted on, must certainly be carried ; the 
English will not always suffer themselves 
to be taxed to support a system, which the 

t body of the nation abhors; while on 
the other hand we may hope that the 
planters will not always continue blind to 
their best interests; whenever the e 
ration of the moment subsides, or at least 
that some of them, in the christianizing and 


enfranchising their slaves, will hold forth 
a happy and successful example that the 
way of duty is the way of profit, that there 
is no advantage attached to infringing the 
divine commands, and that cruelty and 
injustice incur the charge of folly as well as 
of guilt.”—Advancement of Society in 
Knowledge and Religion, by Jas. Douglas, 
Esq. 1825. 

The following passage in Mr. Cropper’s 
speech at Liverpool some time since, also 
strikingly shows the importance of bringing 
Jree into a competition with s/ave labour. 

“To revert again into our efforts to put 
an end to these evils by laws and by treaties, 
suppose for a moment we had succeeded in: 
inducing France, Spain, and Portugal to 
declare the slave-trade piracy ; but suppose, 
too, that we had allowed our bounties and 
protections to remain, it is probable the 
suplies of sugar to Europe would for a time 
at least have lessened, and the prices would 
have advanced ; the. temptation for smugs 
gling into our own islands might then have 
been too strong for resistance. We might 
indeed have caught some of these pirates, 
whom our bounties had been in part the 
means of hiring to the commission of the 
crime, and have hung them when they had 
done it: but what must have been our re- 
flections on pursuing this course? Should 
we not have rejoiced to find there was a 
more certain, more effectual, and bloodless, 
course ; a course accordant with the mild 
and peaceable principles of Christianity ; a 
course which would be the means of raising 
from bondage the whole of the 5,600,000 
Africans in the western world, while British 
laws, however effectual, could only reach to 
the 700,000 or 800,000 in our own domi- 
nions ?” 

The importance, also, of slave emanci- 

tion to the future civilization of Africa is 

forcibly pointed out by the able author 
before cited, and by a writer in the Quar- 
terly Review. 

‘ The increase of free blacks is greater than 
either that of the whites or slaves, in propor. 
tion to their numbers, as they not only increase 
at a similar rate with the other bodies, but 
receive fresh additions from the emancipa- 
tions which increase each year proportionably 
to the increased number of slaves; and as 
juster views of the comparative value of 
free and slave labour gain ground, that 
emancipation will be farther accelerated. 
But since the prejudices against the negro 
race will survive, as prejudices ever do, the 
occasions which gave rise to them, the in- 
ducements for the blacks. to remove to 
Africa will long continue to operate, and, in 
addition to the advantages which Africa 
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itself holds forth, will inevitably impel them 


to remove to their parent seats. slave | 


vessels which were carrying thefirst wretched 
victims of European avarice across the At- 
lantic, were unconsciously laying the train 
of the future greatness of Africa; and the 
liberated blacks, like the Israelites delivered 
from Egypt, will return, carrying the ark 
of God with them, and the blessings of 
religion and social life.”—Deuglas’s Ad- 
vancement of Society. 

“Tt is,” says the writer in the Quarterly 
Review, “from negroes and mulattoes 
trained in Eu civilization, that the 
civilization of Western Africa must come ; 
and proper colonists, fitted by such training, 
as well as by constitution, will be raised up 
in the course:of one generation, from the 
time in which the humane, and temperate, 
and just, and wise measures of our present 
colonial policy shall be fairly carried into 
effect in the Columbian Islands.”—Quar- 
terly Review, No. 82. 

t is lamentable to observe the indiffer- 
ence, not to say hostility, with which the 
question of slave emancipation is viewed 
by ‘too many of the ministers of religion, as 
if it. were not as much, nay, far more, a 
question of humanity and religion, than of 

itical expediency. To hear some of 

tell their hearers, (when forced to no- 
tice the subject,) with all the cold-blooded 
apathy of the colonial slave-holder—that 
slavery was never, and never will be, abo- 
lished by legislative interference, but must 
await the general diffusion of knowledge 
and Christianity —is most revolting to philan- 
thropy and common sense. It would become 
such inconsistent divines to reflect, that 
slavery is an insuperable bar, not only to 
social comfort, but also to the general spread 
of religious truth among its hapless victims. 
To what purpose shall a missionary incul- 
eate upon his negro flock (when he is 
permitted aecess to one) the obligations of 
Christianity, as of the Sabbath, and the con- 
jugal union, when nearly all his efforts must 
be neutralized by the slaves being compelled 
to attend the Sunday market, and to la- 
bour in eultivating their ision grounds 
on that day, of starve ; by their connu- 
bial rights being subject to constant violation 
at the will of their unfeeling and lawless 
oppressors? This confirms what we ad- 
vanced in the outset of this paper, that 
civil and religious liberty, and, by conse- 
quence, the full and general efficiency of 
religious teaching, depend instrumentally 
upon personal freedom. 
- Slavery is an insurmountable barrier to 
the fulfilment of Christian obligation, both 
on the part of missionaries and slaves ; and 


all within his influence to a proper sense of 
the enormities. of slavery, and the most 
vigorous efforts for its abolition, as the 
source of the greatest personal and social 
misery, and a fatal obstacle to the general 
diffusion and prevalence of the gospel, both 
amongst the — and oppressed ; if 
such men would use only half the zeal with 
whieh some of-them laboured to stir up the 
pulace twelve months ago to a crusade 
against Catholic a in this cause 
of justice, humanity, religion, the doom 
of slavery in the British Colonies, we 
doubt not, would be greatly accelerated. 

As the advocates of Catholic exclusion, 
and those who were unaequainted with the 
history of Ireland, could not understand 
the reason why Ireland is popish, not pro- 
testant; so the palliators and defenders of 
slavery cannot understand why the great 
body of the — are heathen, not chris- 
tian, and are willing to impute it to any but 
the true eause, 

As in the ease of the Irish, it was justly 
said, in reply to the language of our then 
policy, that they must become protestants, 
in order to being admitted to the privileges 
of Englishmen, “ Make them Englishmen, 
and they must become protestants ;” so we 
say, in reference to the slaves, Make them 
men, and they will most probably become 
Christians.”* - Agreeably to an unvarying 
ee of the divine economy, justice is 

‘ound to be the cheapest as well as the best 
policy for nations and individuals ; and as 
even, in the course of the short period since 
the passing of the relief bill, ernment 
has considerably reduced the number of 
troops in Ireland, the Catholics being able 
to keep the peace for themselves; so, the 
abolition of colonial slavery would save to 


* It is a remarkable, but melancholy and humi- 
liating fact, that Mahomedan nations treat 
their slaves with far more justice and humanity 
than soi disant Christian slave-holders. The Per- 
sians, for instance, concluding that a slave cannot 
be expected to have any thing like the peowindge 
ofa free person, most justly enact that he shall be 
liable to only half the punishment of another citizen, 
for any crime be may How opposite this 
to West Indian justice, which punishes the most 
trivial faults in a slave with barbarian severity, 
and permits the white to practise the foulest crimes 
with tive i i In reference to the 


slaves in the British Colonies, “ Law, of which it 
may be said that her voice is the harmony of the 
world ; all things im heaven and on earth do her 
homage—the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempt from her power”—is a step- 
mother, partial and unfeeling. 


SE hence. it is the imperative duty of every 
ee preacher: of righteousness, every friend of 
ie ae missions ; instead of damping the zeal and 
philanthropy of the public by absurdities, 
2 ~ which are only excusable from the lips of 
: slave-holders and their mimions, to arouse 
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this country a vast ion of the 
£3,877,054, now incurred in bounties and 
protecting duties, and for the expenses of that 
part of the army and navy stationed at the 
Slave Islands, and which is chiefly required 
to maintain this scene of iniquity and op- 
pression against the spirit of freedom, which 
would otherwise speedily be triumphant. 
We rejoice then in the settlement of the 
Catholic question, not merely as a just and 
politic measure in itself—as the means of 
“giving to Ireland a lasting and peaceful 
summer, and to the empire, confiding and 
lasting tranquillity” —but because of the faci- 
lities it opens for the agitation, with greater 
effect and increased prospect of success, of 
several questions of the highest interest to 
humanity, amongst which, that of the exter- 
mination of slavery in the colonies stands 
foremost. We augur well for the triumph 
of this cause, not only from its intrinsic 
merit and justice, and the more favourable 
circumstances in which it seems to be 
laced, but from the very menaces and 
infatuation of the colonists and their advo- 
cates, which are sure omens of the ultimate 
overthrow of their tyranny. * Quos vult 
perdere Deus, prius dementat.” 
May 28th, 1830. BrITANNICUS. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE ANCIENT 

ISRAELITES. 

(From Dr. Townley’s More Nevochim. ) 
“Tue following remarks on slavery as 
permitted by the Jewish laws, are worthy 
the author and translator of those elegant 
apologues, the ‘ Hebrew Tales.’ 

“Slavery.—TLe limited and qualified 
toleration of slaves as the less of two evils, 
by a law, which in its own scheme and 
spirit supplied a constant antidote, affords 
no justification of slavery under different 
circumstances; and, much less, of its abuses. 

‘Tf I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or my maid-servant, when t 
contended with me; what then shall I do 
when God riseth up? and, when He 
ariseth, what shall I answer Him? Did 
not He that made me in the womb make 
him? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb? (Job xxxi. 13—15.) 

“That slavery is an evil, and an evil 
of great magnitude, no one of 
common sense will for a moment deny. 
The Divine legislator has himself acknow- 
ledged it as such, by numbering.it among 
the heavy maledictions which would befal 
the Israelites, should they ever forsake the 
religion of their ancestors; and by the 
various laws which he instituted for its 
amelioration. That he did not entirely inter- 


dict it, we must attribute to the then state 

of society, which would not admit of its 

total abolition, without introducing still 
evils. 

“For, let it be recollected, that the 
period when the Divine law was first pro- 
mulgated, this system of human misery had 
already existed for ages. The noxious 
weed had grown up hae flourished in its 
full vigour, it oversp the fairest 
of the globe, and was too deeply rane 
to be at once eradicated. 

“ But although he did not entirely 
abolish slavery, he broke asunder some 
of its most tremendous shackles, and so 
limited, circumscribed, and ameliorated it, 
that it hardly merited that odious name. 

“There were only two extreme cases in 
which a Hebrew could be reduced to a 
state of bondage. First: when an indi-~ 
vidual guilty of theft could not make the 
restitution which the law adjudged, in 
which case the proper authorities might 
sell him* in order to make the required 
compensation. Secondly, when an indi- 
vidual was reduced to such extreme indi- 
gence, as to prefer slavery to an actual 
state of starvation,t when the law al- 
lowed him to dispose of his person, In 
both cases, the period, as well as the 
nature of the service, was limited by law. 
The master was enjoined still to look upon 


the wretched man, as on a r unfortu- 
nate brother, whose. mi le. condition 
ought to excite compassion. He dared 


not employ him in any very laborious or 
— work, was obliged to maintain his 
wife and children, though not entitled to 
the produce of their labour ; in short, he 
was required to treat him with such mild- 
ness and forbearance,{ that the Hebrew 
writers have justly observed, ‘that he who 
purchases a Hebrew slave purchases a 
master instead of a servant.’ heathen 
slave purchased by a Hebrew, was, it is 
true, not so well off; as neither the period 
nor the nature of his service was limited; 


* They could only sell him for the term of six 
years, at the expiration of which, or at the 
commencement of thé Jubilee, as either of them 
Sanene to happen first, he regained his free. 

om. 

+ In such a case, the individual might dispose of 
himself for any period ; but still, when the Jubilee 
arrived, he regained his freedom, though the term 
agreed upon had not then expired. In either of the 
above cases, the slave might redeem himself at any 
time, by paying the master a of 
the purehase-money, which the law com the 
purchaser to accept, 

t “Thou must not,” says the traditional law, 
“eat fine bread, and give him(the slave) coarse 
bread, drink fine wine, and give him an inferior 
sort, sleep on a bed, and let him lie on straw, but 
thou must in every respect treat bim as thou dost 
thyself.” 
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nor could he acquire property, for what- 
ever the slave belonged to his 
master. 

“ But even over him the law spread its 
protecting shield ; for though it suspended 
his civil, it protected his moral and per- 
sonal rights. It provided him with many 
opportunities by which he could gain his 
freedom :* it secured his life by making 
the killing of a slave, or even the causing. 
his death by immoderate correction, a 
capital crime punishable with death; it 
protected him against cruelty, by obliging 
the master to give him his freedom in case 
he wantonly injured any of his limbs, or 
even knocked out any of his teeth; and 
it sheltered him against unprovoked in- 
sults, and insured him good treatment, by 
that benign mildness and benevolence 
which its Divine precepts were so well cal- 
culated to inspire. That savage cruelty and 
remorseless barbarity, which the heathen 
exercised towards their slaves, could never 
exist under the Hebrew laws; the followers 
of which were strictly enjoined to extend 
kindness even to brute animals, much 
more to human beings. Accordingly, we 
find that the Israelites treated even their 
heathen slaves with the greatest forbearance 
and mildness;+ and, indeed, many of 
them carried their humanity so far, as 
never unnecessarily to rebuke them, nor 


* The heathen slave might, before he had per- 
formed an act of servitude to the purchaser, become 
and thus acquire his freedom at once. 
All that the purchaser could then require of him 
was the repayment of the purchase-money. The 
master might, at any time, give him his freedom, 
or it might be purchased for him by any of his 
friends. 

Lastly, the master was compelled to give it him, 
in case he deliberately maimed bis limbs, or knock- 
ed out any of his teeth. 

+“ Though the law,” says Maimonides, “ did 
not expressly enjoin us not to treat the heathen 
slaves with rigour, yet piety and justice require us 

to be merciful and kind to them.—We onght, there- 
fore, not to oppress them, nor lay heavy burdens 
upon them: nay, we ought to let them partake of 
the same food with which we indulge ourselves. 
Onur pious ancestors made it a rule to give their 
slaves a portion of every dish prepared for their 
own use ; nor would they sit down to their meals 
before they had seen that their servants were 
properly provided for ; considering themselves their 
natura] protectors; remembering what King David 
said, ‘Behold,as the eyes of slaves are directed 
towards their masters, and as the eyes of the hand- 
maid towards her mistress,’ &c. 

“ Equally improper is it to insult them either by 
words or blows. The law has delivered them over 
to subjection, but not to insult. Nor must we 
baw] at them, or be in a great passion with them, 
but speak to them mildly and attend to their reason- 
able complaints. Such conduct Job considered as 

very meritorious, ashe said, ‘If I ever did despi 


to speak harshly to them, nay, they would 
even let them partake Of the same food. 
on which they themselves subsisted, well 
knowing that a slave has feelings as well 
as the master, and ever bearing in mind 
the words of Job, ‘that the same Maker 
that formed the master, formed the slave, 
and that they were both fashioned in the 
same mould.’” 


STATE OF RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Epiror, 
S1r,—As much has of late been said, both in 
private and in public, of the state of religion 
in United America, I have taken the liberty 
to send you the following account, furnish- 
ed me by a friend lately arrived from New 
York. 

You, doubtless, remember that old pro- 
phecy of Herbert, 


«* Religion seems on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand :” 


whence many have esteemed the old bard 
both a prophet and a poet, and recent 
events would seem to justify the prediction. 
We have had writings upon American re- 
vivals, upon the outpourings of the Spirit, 
on that vast continent, on her temperance 
societies, her extending Sunday-schools and 
Sunday-school Unions, her Bible and Mis- 
sion Societies; in a word, every thing 
appears conducted on a scale equal to the 
grandeur and vastness of the country. ; 

Now, Mr Editor, I see nothing in all 
this to excite our envy. Is not all enlarg- 
ing the Redeemer’s kingdom? Of what 
moment is it, whether on this or the other 
side the Atlantic? Religion is of no me- 
ridian ; truth is not confined within parallels 
of latitude. The field of Christ is the 
world ; and the sooner any part is evan- 
gelized, so much the better. On these 
principles, you will rejoice in the following 
statements ; they are taken from the last 
Number of the Quarterly Register, and 
Journal of the American Education Society ; 
and appear to have been compiled from 
the most authentic sources that are acces- 
sible. 

1. Orthodox Congregationalists, prin- 
cipally within the North-east, or New Eng- 
land States, in each of which there is a ge- 
neral Conference, Association, or Conven- 
tion.— Associations or conferences, 66; 
ministers, 800; vacant churches, 250; 


the cause of my slave or handmaid when they con- 
tended with me, what then shall Il do when the 
Almighty riseth up?’ &c. 

“Cruelty and violence characterize heathen 
idolaters ; but the sons of Abraham, the Israelites, 
whom the Holy (blessed be his name!) has so emi- 


nently distinguished by wise and just laws, ought 
to be kind and compassionate, and as merciful as 
He of whom it is said,‘ He is good to all, and his 
mercy extends over all bis works.'”—Maimonides 
Yad Hachzakah, b. iv. 
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communicants, 120,000: documents not 
complete. 

2. Presbyterians, in the middle, south- 
ern, and western States.—Synods, 19; 
presbyteries, 92 ; ordained ministers, 1392; 
licentiates, 205 ;- churcl.es, 2070 ; commu- 
niants, 162,816. 

3. Reformed Dutch Church, principally 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania.—Synods, 2 ; classes, 16; pas- 
tors, 150; licentiates, 7; churches, 185; 
vacant, 44 ; communicants, 11,713. 

4. Protestant Episcopal Church, prin- 
cipally in the Atlantic States, but scattered 
through most of the others.—Dioceses, 15 ; 
bishops, 10 ; ministers, 528. 

5. German Reformed Church, princi- 
pally in the middle States, Ohio.—Synods, 
2; classes, 8; ordained ministers, 120; 
candidates, 10 ; congregations, 500: docu- 
ments deficient. 

6. Evangelical Lutheran Church, prin- 
cipally in the middle States, in 1828.— 
200 ministers ; 800 congregations. 

7. Methodist Episcopal Church, in all 
the States.— Bishops, 4; conferences, 17 ; 
preachers, 1697; superannuated, 120; 
members, 447,743. 

8. Calvinistic Baptists, in all the States. 
— Associations, 224; churches, 4,285; 
ministers, 2857 ; communicants, 292,862 : 
documents not all of 1829. 

9. Seventh-day Baptists, principally in 
Rhode Island.—Ministers, 30; communi- 
cants, 3000. 

10. Principle Baptists, principally in 
Rhode New! York. — 25 
churches, and 1700 members. 

11. Mennonites.—Ministers, 250; mem- 
bers, 30,000. 

12. Tunckers, chiefly in the western 
States. — Churches, 40; communicants, 
3000. 

13. Free-will Baptists, principally in 
New England.—Ministers, 300; churches, 
370; communicants, 16,000. 

14. Christian Society, in most of 
the States.—Ministers, 300; members, 
30,000. 

15. Emancipators, in Kentucky.—Mi- 
nisters, 10 ; communicants, 400. 

16. Free Communion Baptists, in the 
State of New York.—Ministers, 30 ; com- 
municants, 3500. 

17. United Brethren, principally in 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. —Minis- 
ters, 23 ; congregations, 23 ; communicants, 
2000; members, 6000. 

18. Quakers, or Friends, principally in 
the Atlantic States.—Members, 150,000, of 
whom 56,000 are Hicksites, (Socinians,) 
and the rest orthodox. 


19. Cumberland Presbyterians, in the 
States bordering on the Mississippi river.— 
Synod, 1; several presbyteries, but the 
| document is not complete: increase last 
year, 3500. 

20. Unitarians, chiefly in Massachusetts. 
—Churches, 160. 

21. Swedenborgians, principally in the 
eastern and middle States.— Ministers, 29 ; 
regular societies in 28 towns. 

22. Shakers, chiefly in New England 
and New York.—Societies, 16; preachers, 
45 ; members, 5,400. 

23. Universalists, in the eastern and 
middle States.—Preachers, 150; societies, 
300. 

24. Roman Catholics.—Archbishop, 1 ; 
bishops, 12 ; members estimated, 500,000. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA ; 
Or, Lines suggested bythe foregoing Statement. 


ALONG thy boundless forests, wide and far, 
Though Hesper reigns, yet shines the Morning- 


star ; 
Truth gilds the margin of thy inland seas, 
Whose white waves ripple withthe forest breeze , 
And spreads her red-cross banner wide unfurl’d - 
O’er every section of thy sylvan world. 
Where wide Ontario rolls a world of waves ; 
Where fair Ohio, half an empire laves ; 
Where high the Alleganny mountains frown, 
Or deep Missouri rolls his waters brown ; 
Fair truth is borne along with every gale, 
The woodlands echo with Redemption’s tale. 
Where once the war-whoop fell, in sounds of fear, 
Like passing death-bell to a culprit’s ear ; 
Where fate impell’d the deadly tomahawk, 
And rival chiefs by belts of wampum talk ; 
The woods are clear’d, the demon discord fled, 
Towns spot the forest, churches lift their head. 
“ Where wild Oswego pours her swamps around, 
Where Niagara stuns with thundering sound,” 
Or further west, where rolls the tide of man 
Along the pine-crown’d shores of Michigan ; 
Truth follows culture o'er the vast extent, 
And builds an altar where he spreads a tent ; 
And while he fells the wood, and clears the soil, 
Renews the heart, and cheers him with her smile., 
For this, like vernal dew or summer showers, 
O’er allthe Continent the Spirit pours ; 
And wide and far, each pastor spreads his line, 
‘To make new channels for the stream divine. 
So wide the field, so vast the moral need, 
Admits no idler to dispense the seed, 
All at it, always at it, enterprise 
Is herethe ruling mark of fool and wise. 
Hence where the axe has cut the forest down, 
And shap’d the wilderness into a town ; 
Within those avenues so lately trod, 
Crowds bend the knee, and haste to worship God 
See spreading zeal a wider compass fetch, 
And still the line of active labour stretch 
To regions far beyond, that ask a name, 
And newly peopled towns unknown to fame. 
In these shall nurseries of truth abound, 
To spread the written word, or joyful sound. 
Here may new Wesleys and new Whitfields 
spring, 
New Baxters write, and tuneful Cowpers sing. 
Along these woods, at no far distant day, 
The light of life may shed his holiest ray: 
And here, when truth has left oureastern skies, 
(Which God forbid) the Morning-star may rise. 
Some say (O may they prophesy in vain,) 
That piety will cross the western main, : 
And far Columbia steal the holy gem, Ki, 
That shines so bright in Britain’s diadem. 
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That learning, laxury, refinement, gold, 
Will sweep all piety from England’s fold, 
And write a Texel on the church of God, 
A moral, desolating Ichabod. 
Tis false; why write the Church-in-England’s 


oom 

That truth may in yon western forests bloom ? 
Is nought in Britain sound, in Britain right, 
Because Columbia has seen the light? - 
Ah, no ; whatever Master Irving say, 
While half a million Christians daily pray, 
While twice three thousand ministers proclaim 
The Lamb of God, and glory in his name, 
While from these shores, bibles and missions fly, 
And holy men the work of mercy ply, 
The glory in our midst shall shine as clear, 
And on that glory a defence appear. 

Ask we the reason why in western skies, 
Till late ebscur’d, such recent lustre rise? 
Ask we the reason, why of late, and now, 
Jehovah should to them his heavens bow? 
And make the present time their joyful hour, 
A day of lustre, gladness, love, and power ; 
Why, in her sylvan bower the word prevails, 
Gladdening her pine-clad hills and peopled dales ? 
Why on each settlement the Spirit blows, 
And makes the wild wood blossom as the rose? 
*Tis prayer, that sends its fragrance up to heaven ; 
“Fis prayer, that spreads the all-pervading leaven. 
The Indian’s wigwam, the professor's chair, 
Are altars hallow’d and embalm'd by prayer. 
Seek we another reason, but I fear 
To trust myself, and will be silent bere. 

Free is religion as the mountain roe, 
Free as the gales that o'er her forests blow. 
Beneath his vine and fig-tree each may sit, 
And shape his creed by what apostles writ. 
Her pastors split not on our golden rocks, 
Rich only in the reverence of their flocks. 
No hunting, dancing parson wears the cloth, 
No drone bred up in luxury and sloth ; 
Her shepherds are protectors of the fold, 
On not ler prineiples than sordid gold ; 
None in her senates e’er a bishop saw, 
Or rector from the bench dispensing law, 
No squire and parson dare the village ban, 
Or trample on the rights of free-born man. 
All, all, have liberty to praise or pray, 
As love constrains, and trath directs the way. 
All worship God, and bow to him alone, 
Aad truth and freedom have one common throne. 


Josnua Marspen. 


ON READING.— NO. VIII. 
(Continued from col. 632) 


Controversy is thus defined by Dr. John- 
son: Dispute; debate; agitation of 
contrary opinions—a dispute is commonly 
oral, but a controversy in writing.” He 


_has two quotations which illustrate his 


definition: viz. “ Without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness,” from 
1st Timothy; and from Denham, 


“€ Wild controversy then, which say | had slept, 
Into the press from ruined cloisters leapt.” 


These three things, therefore, are included 
in controversy—dispute, debate, and agita- 
tion; and two things flow out of it, viz. 
the clearing up of mysteries on the one 
hand, and wildness and fury on the other. 
A more apt illustration of this subject, I con- 
ceive, could not have been well imagined. 
But St. Paul certainly meant-to convey the 
idea of assurance to Timothy—“ Without 
doubt, or it is beyond dispute, that the mys-. 
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tery. of godliness is great,” must be one 
at least of his doctrines ; and the clearing up 
of mysteries more frequently flows out of a 
series of reasoning than from the issue ofa 
controversy. 

Controversy is a field on which few men 
can tilt against with equanimity: ; 
more or less of morose expression, from 
angry feeling, is too frequently generated by 
the collision of two powerful champions, as 
fire is gendered by the strokes of flint on 
steel; and then, instead of cool and scien- 
tific fencing, each falls to, hacking and 
hewing like the fabulous giants of antiquity. 
Amidst this uproar, serenity vanishes, but 
without serenity what is any man; whether 
a champion in the field or in the closet-— 
the coucher of a lance, the wielder of a 
sword, or of a grey-goose quill? Ifa man 
loses the command of his temper, he loses 
himself, for what is any man while a prey to 
fury? Without serenity of mind, who can 
hold fast truth? And who that lets truth 
go, can dress up a perfect image, so like to _ 
the original, that the one cannot be known 
from the other ? 

Amidst all the caterers for public taste, the 
dishes'brought out by controversalists are sea- 
soned the highest, they are seldom either palat- 
able or nutritious to heaven-bound pilgrims. 
These wayfaring men rarely partake of this 
repast, and, when they do, it is sparingly ; 
for this hash is generally prepared up to a 
fiery heat, which, while it burns the palate, 
is deleterious to the whole man. It is too 
true, that men denominated pious have 
indulged both in catering for others and 
devouring for themselves, on this table of 
fire; and wild controversy has frequently 
crowned their heads with snakes, and armed 
their hands with torches, to hiss at and to 
burn up even the lambs of their own flocks : 
but these are circumstances to be mourned, 
rather than to be imitated by the true 
Christian. 

That the press teems with controversy 
even to the present hour, and that thousands 
of pages are reprinted which had far better 
have slumbered in oblivion, than thus “ from 
ink-balls wildly leapt,” is too true; but 
men who have a business to pursue will 
follow it, whether good or evil to the great 
family of mankind flows out of their exer- 
tions; by their trades they live, and by 
them they will live, if half the world thereby 
perish around them. Dispute, debate, 
and agitation! sorry food for devotional 
feeling ; and who could suppose that any 
man, or any number of men, would turn 
away from the feast of fat things provided 
in the gospel, for this farrago ? 

Acrimony, vindictive expression, and 
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impatience of contradiction, mark multi- 
tudes of controversialists; and with these 
the manner is more reprehensible than the 
matter of their themes. With other coarse 
epithets, they call their opponents “ fools ;” 
thus leaving the matter of their controversy, 
and falling ge the man with whom they 
wage war. To call an opponent “ fool,” 
is never wise, because, in all public contro- 
versies, the readers being judges, ought to 
pronounce the sentence, and they will do 
this, whether you do or not. If you call a 
man fool, while the public pronounces him 
wise, then your folly is apparent to all ; and 
if the public accord with your views, they 
will say, why do you seriously occupy your- 
self in argument against a man whom you 
pronounce to be a fool? Suppose you 
conquer this fool, of what value is the faded 
laurel with which your brow is crowned ? 
You have overcome a fool in argument! 
But suppose for a moment the worst, viz. 
the public decide that he has overcome 
you; what a stigma rests upon you—This 
man was overcome by a fool—a fool of his 
own naming; out of his own mouth he 
stands condemned to nothingness. Common 
prudence dictates to men, that it is more 
noble to subdue the mighty, or to fall 
beneath their prowess, than to overcome or 
fall before the vulgar; if a man, therefore, 
is destitute of that courtesy which would 
lead him to treat all men with respect and 
kindness, common prudence would suggest, 
“ Honour the hero with whom you combat, 
then will more glory be won, or less at least 
be lost, whenever the judges award the 
prize.” 

Review the volumes of controversy be- 
neath which many extensive ranges of thick- 
set shelves both bend and groan. What 
do these contain? Mementos of the snarl- 
ing hyena? of the growling tiger? of 
the roaring lion? of the mountain tempest ? 
of the ocean storm? Alas, strifes more 
fell than these, more fatal in their catastro- 
phes, more awful in their end, occupy the 
bulk of these ponderous annals of the com- 
bats of the dead. These are the accumulated 
mass of acrimony—the expression of vin-- 
dictive feeling, generated in an immortal 
spirit against an immortal spirit, and the 
retort of that immortal spirit to its fellow ; 
both haughtily arrogating to themselves 
infallibility, and each hurling each headlong 
to perdition.' Alas, for these! Perhaps 
the idea never entered into their thoughts, 
that both might be wrong. Both wrong ! 
Impossible! There are only two sides of 
any question ; and if both sides are taken, 
one of them must be right. Is this true? 


It approaches the truth, that there are only 
140.—VvoL. 


two sides of a thin sheet of paper, because 
the edges thereof assimilate to a line, which 
by common courtesy is said to possess no 
breadth ; but whatever is viewed as a solid, 
possesses more sides than two. A trian- 
gular beam has three sides, a square one 
four, an octagon eight, and so on of other 
solids. If a matter argued upon is solid, it 
has therefore more sides than two—it may 
have many; and we frequently see two 
doughty champions slashing and hacking 
each other with might and main, without 
touching the solid matter of the argument 
at all. All their fury is surface flahh~ 
extension from sheet to sheet—a mere 
paper war. Both of them may be, and 
often are, actually wrong; and while, with 
assumed complacency, each crowns his 
own brows with laurels, the judges, with 
contemptuous smiles, brushing away the 
offensive dust which these boisterous cham- 
pions had raised around them, may 
pronounce the sentence which consigns 
them and their works to utter oblivion. - 
What can a man expect from reading 
such works as these? Expect! To be 
made a complete disputant, to be sure—a 
captain Bobadil, ready to cry out on all 
occasions, Shew me my man, and I will 
fight him! That this spirit of religious 
chivalry does enter and possess thé man, 
while it is deeply to be lamented, is too 
evident from day to day ; and woe to him 
whose pursuits in life associate him with, 
or expose him to, the attacks of such a per- 
son. We frequently meet with men of this 
stamp—men who lay the foundation of a 
dispute almost the moment they enter into 
conversation ; they make up matter for an 
argument out of every subject on which 
you enter, and take either side with equal 
facility ; nor can you turn, however dex- 
terous you may be at the management of a 
conversation, to any point of the compass, 
but there they are, armed at all points, 
ready to thrust or parry with acrimonious 
zeal.—What havoe such a disposition 
makes with devotional feeling! Where, 
alas, is that meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price? It lies 
a bleeding sacrifice on the shrine of ambi- 
tion, instead of ornamenting the brow of 
a pious youth, who, become a bravado, 
casting fire-brands, arrows, and death, cries, 
Am not I in sport ? 
It is true, mild controversy may be, and 
sometimes is, of use; because the acumen 
of research, which arises out of a zealous 
contention for the truth, may, and occa- 
sionally does, elicit truth—draw her forth 
from behind the veil, and exhibit her to’ 
public view; on these occasion, this virgin: 
2Y 
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shines forth in all her loveliness, and happy 
is the man who has the genial spirit thus to 
exhibit her dignity. It must be in the spirit 
of truth, and in the spirit of truth alone, 
that he essays this arduous enterprise, else 
he will infallibly fail: for this virgin is so 
modest and reserved, that she shrinks back, 
and refuses to trust herself for a moment 
with any being who bears the least mark of 
the bravado upon his countenance. Pious 
seeming will not do here, for no mask can 
be fitted to a countenance so exactly as to 
deceive truth. There is a beam of light in 
the eye of truth, which, amidst all its loveli- 
ness, pierces to the very soul of the man 
who is observed, and fails not to descry the 
very form and fashion of his heart, while it 
is altogether different from his head ; for the 
heart frequently has nothing to do with a 
controversy ; it is often the head, and the head 
alone, that meddles in these matters; and it 
much more generally depends upon dex- 
terous hits than solid arguments, for victory. 

A spirit of contention is opposed to a 
spirit of conciliation ; a spirit of strife to a 
spirit of love ; and the fervour of contro- 
versy to that spirit which burns for the 
salvation of a world dead in trespasses and 
sin. We often argue men into wrath, but 
seldom into penitence; we frequently pro- 
voke them to resentment, but rarely melt 
them into love; and a spirit of aggressive 
pedantry is more largely diffused thereby, 
than that yearning of the bowels towards 
the children of disobedience, which mourns 
over their corruptions, and pours balm into 
the wounds which sin has made. Of contro- 
versy, a taste is enough ; to feast thereon is 
to surfeit the constitution and vitiate the 
functions of vitality; for a life hid with 
Christ in God cannot endure the atmosphere 
of controversy. If we would be useful, we 
must learn to bear and forbear each other 
in love ; to receive him that is weak in the 
faith, not to dou'stful disputations, not to judg- 
ment for non-essential variations from our 
creed, but to holy communion; for every 
one of us must give an account of himself 
unto God. Let us, therefore, follow after 
the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another. 

I recollect, many years ago, on looking 
upon a huge mass of controversial pam- 
phlets, which, having accumulated from 
time to time, had progressively outgrown 
the string around them to such a degree, 
that this cord at length, by successive knots, 
was of three several kinds, It contained a 
label, whereon was written in large charac- 
ters, “ Hell!” The great abyss might be 


shadowed out by this mass of confused 
matter in the labeller’s mind; and the im- 


pious spirits which are congregated therein, 
might be portrayed in miniature by the 
furies which animated the mass, and sent 
forth a kindred feeling to their readers : and 
who can say there was nothing appropriate 
in the thought? Deeply impressed with 
the idea, the circumstance is new to me, 
even to this day. 

Many a pious youth has lost the simpli- 
city of his first love to God, and made partial, 
yea, total shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience, by inadvertently engaging in 
controversy ; first with a good intention— 
that of winning souls to the truth; but 
secondly, from ‘pride ; victory after victory 
having elevated his mind beyond the lowly 
standard of the gospel, and led him forward 
to pre-eminence in his new connexions ; 
whereas, in his former state, his humility 
confined him to a narrow sphere of action. 
He gained glory, the glory of man, but he 
lost the approbation of God. The question 
of our ink is most important here : “ What 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul? For 
the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
His Father, with His Angels, and then shall 
He reward every man according to his 
works.” Matt. xvi. 26. But here is a man 
who, far from gaining the whole world, 
gains only the empty applause of a few 
individuals ; yet for this he barters his soul : 
for becoming vain thereby, and inflated with 

ride, he forgets ‘ the rock whence he was 
1ewn, and the hole of the pit whence he 
was digged,” neglects humble and ardent 
prayer, is borne away by the flood of corrup- 
tion, until he even becomes “blind, and 
cannot see afar off, and hath forgotten that 
he was purged from his old sins.” What 
an awful preparation is this eternity ! 

O then, while we “contend earnestly for 
the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints,” let us avoid contentions, because 
“they are unprofitable and vain,” let us re- 
member, ‘“‘The servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt 
to teach, patient; in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves ; if God per- 
adventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth; and that they 
may recover themselves out of the snare of 
the devil, who are taken captive by him at 
his will.” 

(To be continued.) 
HINTS TO YOUNG TRADESMEN. 


A younc man, of good character, sets up 
in business with a moderate capital, and a 
good deal of credit; and soon after marries 
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a young woman, with whom he gets a little 
ready money, and good expectations on the 
death of a father, mother, uncle, or aunt. In 
two or three years he finds that his business 
increases, but his own health or his wife’s 
makes it necessary for him to take lodgings 
in the country. Lodgings are soon found 
to be inconvenient, and for a very small 
additional expense he might have a snug 
litle cottage of his own. A cottage is 
taken, repaired, new-modelled, and fur- 
nished. Here he spends his Sundays, and 
frequently takes a friend or two with him 
just to eat a bit of bread and cheese, and to 
see how comfortably he is situated in the 
country. Visitors of this description are 
not wanting. One is invited because he is 
a customer, another because he may assist 
him in his business, a third because he is a 
relative of himself or his wife, a fourth be- 
cause he is an old acquaintance, and a fifth 
because he is very entertaining; besides 
many who call accidentally, and are pre- 
vailed on to stay to dinner. 

He now keeps his horse for the sake of 
exercise, but as this is a solitary kind of 
pleasure, which his wife cannot share, and 
as the expense of a gig can be but trifling 
where a horse is already kept, a gig is pur- 
chased, in which he takes out his wife or 
his child as often as his business will per- 
mit.. After all, driving a gig is but 
indifferent amusement ; his wife too is 
timorous, and ever since she heard of Mrs. 
Threadneedle’s accident by the stumbling 
of her horse, she is resolved to endanger 
her life no more; besides, the expense of 
a horse and gig, with what is occasionally 
spent in coach-hire, falls so little short of 
what his friend Mr. Harness asks for a 
chaise, that it would be ridiculous not to 
accept of an offer that never may be made 
him again. The chaise is agreed for, and 
it is soon found that the country cottage 
is too small for so large a family. There is 
a charming house, with a garden, and two 
or three acres of land, rather farther from 
town, but delightfully situated, the unex- 

ired lease of which might be had a great 
rgain. The premises, to be sure, are 
somewhat more extensive than he should 
want, but the house is nearly new, and for 
a moderate expense might be put into most 
excellent repair. By his wife's desire, and 
his own inclination, hither he removes, 
hires a gardener, being fond of botany, and 
supplies his own table with every thing in 
season, for little more than double the money 
the same description of articles would cost 
if he went to market for them. 

Every thing about him now seems com- 

fortable ; but his friend Harness does not 


treat him so well as he expected. His 
horses are often ill-matched, and the coach- 
man sometimes even peremptorily refuses 
to drive them a few miles quicker than 
usual, ‘because he’s answerable to master 
for the poor beasts.” It is true his expen- 
ses are as muchas he can afford, but having 
coach-house and stables of his own, with 
two or three acres of excellent grass, he 
might certainly keep his own coach and 
horses for less money than he pays to Har- 
ness. A rich relation of his wife too is 
dying, and has often promised to leave her 
something handsome. The chaise is dis- 
charged, he keeps his own carriage, the boy 
that used to clean the knives waits at table, 
and looks after the horse, becomes a smart 
footman with a handsome livery, and his 
wife is now able to pay and receive many 
more visits than she could before. Yet he 
finds by experience that an airing in a car- 
riage is but a bad substitute for a ride on 
horseback, as far as regards exercise ; he must 
therefore have a saddle-horse, and subscribes 
to aneighbouring hunt for his own pleasure, 
and to the nearest assemblies, for the sake 
of his wife. 

During all this progress, his business has 
not been neglected, but his capital, origi- 
nally small, has never been augmented. 
His wife’s rich relations die one after an- 
other, and remember her only by trifling 
legacies ; his expenses are evidently greater 
than his income, and in a very few years, 
with the best intentions in the world, and 
wanting no good quality but foresight to 
avoid, or resolution to retrench expenses 
which his business cannot support, his 
country-house and equipage, assisted by the 
many good friends who almost constantly 
dined with him, drive him fairly into the 
gazette. The country-house is let, the equi- 
page is sold, his friends shrug up their 
shoulders, inquire ‘for how much has he 
failed ” wonder it was not for more ; say he 
was a good creature, and an honest creature, 
but they always thought it would come to 
this ; pity him from their souls, hope his 
creditors will be favourable to him, and go 
to find dinners elsewhere. 

NOTES ON SIR. H. DAVY’S SIXTH LECTURE, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND, DUBLIN, 1810, 
(Galvanic troughs, containing 1040 

double plates of zinc and copper, highly 

charged with muriatic acid, diluted :)}— 

Platina was fused by the stream of elec- 
tric fire, at an inch distant from the point of 
contact ; which is not to be done by the 
concentration of the solar rays. 
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An experiment never made before, was 
exhibited : gold, silver, and copper were 
burned first in the atmospheric air, and then 
in vacuo. They were found in vacuo to 
produce the same brilliant light as in the 
air; but instead of little explosions, and 
being dissipated into oxygen, as occurs in 
common air, the metals were melted only, 
and kept in fusion until the connexion of 
the electricity ceased, and the air was ad- 
mitted, Hence an indestructible metallic 
illumination ! 

The lecturer, by contacts of charcoal in 
the points of wires, shewed three lights in 
the gallery the moment he made the contact 
below. 

An iron wire in sulphuric acid produced 
sparks from the surface of the acid, as if it 
was a mass of metal; thus proving how 
nearly that acid is to be a perfect conductor. 
Spirits of turpentine produced no such ap- 
pearance, but on contact with another wire 
and charcoal burned with a grass-green 
Jight, which decomposed the turpentine ; at 
every ebullition an elastic vapour escaped. 
Alcohol, which is almost as great a non-con- 
ductor, afforded a beautiful light on the 
contact of the wires. Finally, a piece of 
iron in oxygen gas appeared like a fountain 
of vivid light: the effect was heightened 
by the influx of electric fire; by wires, the 
water rises as the gas is absorbed by the 
iron. A sheet of paper, covered with tin- 
foil and zinc-leaf, when damp, gives an 
electrive impulse to leaf gold. 


Sketch of the Progress of Electricity. 


The ancients knew two electric bodies; 
amber, and the fish electra. The first 
shock of a machine, which was conducted 
by holding a nail in fire, was so exaggerated 
by the surprise of its discoverer, that he 
declared he would not take another shock 
for the crown of France. Physicians as- 
serted that a medicine put into the electric 
wheel wouid communicate its effects in the 
shock! The first cylinder was a bottle of 
water—the exaggerations at first were not 
so gross as the late imposition of metallic 
tractors, which were composed of brass and 
iron, the most unsuitable for galvanic effect. 

In the last century, itinerants carried 
small electric machines about the country, 
and many people gave money for expe- 
riencing this new and disagreeable sensation. 

Gilbert asserted magnetic power to be the 
mover of the planets, and was unjustly con- 
demned by the great chancellor. TheLecturer 
defended Gilbert, with strictures on some of 
his errors. He described Bacon as the light 
of the sun obscuring the light of the stars. 
Philosophy was theologized by Plato, 


made logical by Aristotle, and geometrical 
by Proclus. Thus all great men are inclined 
to bend general science to their particular 
study. 

Volta has the merit of deliberate scien- 
tific invention, in the brilliance of which, 
the original accidental discovery by Galvani 
is lost. England has done more than all 
the continent in electricity; it was when 
science flourished in the age of Lord Veru- 
lam that the attempt of Spain at universal 
dominion in the conquest of England was 
defeated; it was in the age of Newton, 
Locke, and Boyle, that England was as 
great in arms as in science; the present 
era is no less glorious, and we may expect 
the same results. Political st’ength is 
never found ina country destitute of the 
intellect that is favourable to science. 
Where philosophy grows feebly as an exotic, 
it is much to be feared that that country 
is in its wane; where it flourishes in the 
open native air, it is never unaccompanied 
by patriotic heroism. When we see tle 
rose-tree bud, we may conclude the oak 1s 
also putting forth its leaves; and at this 
day, when another attempt is making on 
the continent for universal dominion, the 
British conquests in science are harbingers 
of her victories over the enemies of freedom 
and political wisdom. Practical science 
leads all true philosophers to see their de- 
pendence a a Power which they cannot 
comprehend, and this leads to. devotion. 
Then alone science is pure, because it 
springs from a pure source. 

MYSTERIOUS STORY." 

Tae following extraordinary narrative ap- 
pears too horrible to be credited, yet too 
well attested to be disbelieved. It has 
been several times published ; but the atro- 
city of its character will always preserve its 
interest from being injured by repetition.— 
To many of our readers it will be new ; and 
others, we presume, will tolerate the inser- 
tion for their sakes. It was first related by 
General Hulon,+ in the winter of 1816-17, 
one evening at Sir Sidney Smith’s, in Paris. 
The General stated that he had it from 
Marshal Junot, Duke of Abrantes,, who 
was governor of Paris at the time it hap- 
ned, and must, therefore, necessarily 
ave been well acquainted with all ‘the 

circumstances attending it. 

In the year 1805, as a poor mason was 


* The principal features ofthis singular story 
were dramatised, with good effect, about twelve 
months ago, at one of the minor theatres, under 
the title of “ The Mason of Buda; but the scene 
and the catastrophe were entirely changed. 

+ General Hulon is brother of Madame Moreau, 
widow of the General of that name. 
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returning one evening from his daily la- 
bours, he was met in an obscure street in 
Paris by a well-dressed man, whose face 
he never remembered to have seen before, 
but who stopped him, and inquired to 
what trade he belonged. On. being an- 
swered that he was a mason, the man said, 
that if he would wall up a certain niche 
which would be shewn to him, he should 
receive as his reward fifty louis d’ors. The 
stranger added, that he must submit to have 
his eyes covered, and to be carried in that 
state for a considerable distance. To all 
this the mason readily consented, partly 
from curiosity, and partly from the great- 
ness of the reward offered to him for so 
inconsiderable a work. The stranger im- 
mediately placed a bandage over his eyes, 
and having led him by the hand fora few 
paces, they came to the spot where a car- 
riage waited for them, into which they both 
got, and it drove rapidly off. They soon 
got out of Paris; at least so the mason con- 
jectured, from the noise of the wheels going 
over the stones having ceased. After hav- 
ing proceeded thus for about two hours, the 
rattling of the stones returned, and they 
seemed to the mason to have entered an- 
other town ; shortly after which they stop- 
ped, and the mason was taken out of the 
carriage, and led through several passages, 


and up a flight of stairs, till they came toa 
place where he heard the sound of voices. 
Here his eyes were uncovered, and he 
found himself in a large room, the walls, 
roof, and floor of which were entirely hung 
with black cloth, excepting a niche on one 


side, which was left open. By the side of 
it was placed a considerable quantity of 
stones and mortar, together with all the 
tools necessary for the work upon which the 
mason was to be employed. / 

There were also several men in the room, 
whose faces were covered with masks. One 
of these came up to the mason, and ad- 
dressing himself to him, said, “* Here are 
the fifty louis-d’ors which were promised 
you ; and there is only one condition to be 
exacted from you, which is, that you must 
never mention to any person what you may 
see or hear in this place.” This the mason 
promised ; and at this instant another man, 
who was also masked, entered the room, 
and demanded if all was ready. Upon 
being answered in the affirmative, he went 
out, and returned again in a few minutes 
with two other men, both masked; one 
of whom, from the whiteness of his hair, 
the mason supposed to be an old man. 

These three dragged in with them a very 
beautiful young woman, with her hair di- 
shevelled, and her whole appearance be- 
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tokening great disorder, They pushed her 
with great violence towards the niche, into 
which they at length succeeded in forcing 
her, notwithstanding her struggling and re- 
sistance, During this time she never ceased 
alternately uttering dreadful screams, and 
crying for mercy in the most piteous man- 
ner. Once she got loose from her persecu- 
tors, and immediately prostrated ‘herself at 
the feet of the old man, and embracing his 
knees, besought him to kill her at once, 
and not to let her suffer a cruel and linger- 
ing death ; but all in vain. ~ 

When the three men had at last. forced 
her into the niche, they held her there, and 
commanded the mason to commence his 
work, and wall her up. 

Upon witnessing this dreadful scene, the 
mason fell on his knees, and entreated to be 
permitted to depart, without being accessory 
to this act of cruelty. The men however 
told him that this was impossible. They 
menaced him, if he refused to perform his 
promise, with instant death; whereas, on 
the other hand, if he complied, they said he 
should receive an additional fifty louis- 
d’ors when he had completed his work, 

This united threat and promise had such 
an effect upon the mason, that he instantly 
did as he was commanded, and at last ac- 
tually walled up the poor victim, so as to 
render her escape impossible. She was 
then left to perish by slow degrees, without 
light, air, or sustenance. 

When the mason had finished, he received 
the fifty additional louis-d’ors ; his eyes were 
again covered ; he was led through various 
passages as on his arrival; and finally put 
into the carriage, which drove off rapidly as 
before. When he was again taken out of 
it, his eyes were uncovered, and he found 
himself standing on the exact spot in Paris 
where he had first met the stranger. The 
same man now stood beside him, and ad- 
dressing him, desired him not to stir from 
the place where he then was for five mi- 
nutes, after which he was at liberty to return 
home ; adding, that he was a dead man, if 
he moved before the time prescribed. He 
then left him ; and the mason having waited 
the five minutes, proceeded straight to the 
police officers, to whom he told his story ; 
and they considered the circumstance so 
curious, that they carried him immediately 
to the Duke of Abrantes. The Duke at 
first imagined his account to be an inven- 
tion ; but upon his producing the purse con- 
taining the hundred louis-d’ors, he was com- 
pelled to believe it. 

The strictest search was immediately 
made in and about Paris for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of this horrid murder; 
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but in vain. The Emperor Napoleon par- 
ticularly interested himself in it, and special 
orders were issued by him to the officers of 
the police, to leave no means untried to 
attain their object. Many houses were 
searched, in the hope of finding some place 
which had been lately walled up, and which 
answered to the account given by the ma- 
son; but, notwithstanding all these endea- 
vours, nothing further has ever transpired 
respecting this dreadful mystery. 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF GENIUS. 


‘Tar development of powers, either phy- 
sical or moral, is usually the concomitant 
of age, since neither can sustain a continuous 
action without premature decay, unless 
supported by a strength and firmness which 
nothing but time can supply. This mys- 
terious association between the progress of 
time and the constitution of man, whether 
we consider his bodily or mental faculties, 
is impressed upon him by the hand of the 
Creator, and marks him with a distinguish- 
ing characteristic, which is wanting in the 
inferior rank of animals. 

Descending in the scale of nature, we 
shall indeed find some analogy in the 
vegetable world, for such flowers or plants 
as are brought to premature development 
by art, though they exhibit the brightest 
colours, and emit the most grateful fra- 
grance, and bear all the indications of 
health and vigour, quickly shew symptoms 
of decay, and a want of that permanence 
and stability, which the usual operation of 
natural agents would have produced. 

No animal is so helpless in infancy, or 
‘so long in coming to the full exercise of its 
bodily functions, 2s man; others, in the 
short period of a few weeks become inde- 
pendent of the parent. Yet some of these, 
as the raven and the tortoise, live beyond 
the common age of man; there are, there- 
fore, some examples of early development, 
in which extended life is observed, though 
generally the contrary is the case. This 
slow expansion of the human powers, both 
of body and mind, under ordinary circum- 
stances, may account for the strength with 
which both are endowed, allowing, as we 
must, that the mind, though immaterial, 
acts and operates through the media of 
material organs, and appears to come to 
perfection with them. 

There are, however, cases in which 
children exhibit, at a very early age, mental 
a and capacities, which appear in- 

erent in them, and which develop them- 
selves, without visible effort, or laborious 
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cultivation. They seem to exist almost 
independently of bodily development, or 
even of general habits and associations, as 
the form is still puerile, and the tastes, 
habits, and associations, such as are usually 
observed in the early stages of human 
existence, and the mental capability appears 
to be confined to the immediate object of 
development. This has been called in- 
tuitive genius, and it evidently depends 
rather on mental construction, than early 
bias, since in most, if not all cases, it shews 
itself without previous instruction, or even 
example. Instances of this kind are to be 
found in the lives of Gassendi, Pascal, 
Ferguson, and some of our most eminent 
philosophers, which exhibit not only the 
power of memory and association, but the 
combination of ideas, and a train of ratio- 
cination that is truly surprising. Though 
these are by no means common, they are 
frequently brought forward as proofs of the 
possibility of juvenile precocity, and the 
attainment of a high degree of excellence, 
by judicious cultivation, and unwearied 
assiduity. 

Such instances, however, are much too 
rare to be made the standard of juvenile 
capacity, and we find the greater part of 
the children, who are thus forced to pro- 
ficiency, like hothouse plants, beautiful but 
brief. We indeed read of some peculiar 
characters, who flourish in our juvenile 
biographies, that arrive at man’s estate, but 
by far the greater number of these recorded 
instances are nipped in the bud, and fall 
victims to consumption, or some chronic 
malady of an equally fatal nature. Others, 
after having exhibited extraordinary mental 
powers at an early age, become stationary 
in their acquirements, and, if they live to 
maturity, display little more than the com- 
mon ratio of capacity ; and, though wonder- 
ful among children, cease to astonish 
among men. Of this, Mr. Betty the actor 
is a remarkable instance. He who attracted 
crowded audiences, even to suffocation, as 
a boy, during his subsequent career has 
tried the London boards without success, 
and would doubtless have died in penury 
and neglect, had not his friends seized the 
tide of fortune at the flood, and “ made hay 
while the sun shone.” 

The inculcation of first principles on the 
minds of children, is always a work of 
labour, and the memory is cultivated rather 
than the judgment, since, from the stores 
of the former the latter must draw the re- 
sources n to its exercise. The 
rudiments of all learning are made up of 
a number of minute particulars, which, 
though apparently insignificant in them- 
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Wild Beasts in India. 


selves, by their dependence and combina- 
tions, make up the sum of science; and it 
is only when Laomhe into exercise in com- 
bination, that their real importance is dis- 
covered. What can be so dry, uninterest- 
ing, and wearisome to a child, as the first 
elements of grammar? The whole appears 
a jargon of unmeaning sound and frivolous 
distinctions ; yet these must be committed 
to memory with laborious exactness; and 
it is only in future composition, then un- 
known, that their real value can be esti- 
mated. In vain have the powers of inven- 
tion been taxed to smooth the rugged road 
of philosophy ; its natural asperity defies all 
the efforts of literary Macadamization, and 
the sterile soil refuses to nourish the flowers 
so carefully planted in its bosom. Gram- 
mar is ‘grammar still; and though the 
geniuses of Hamilton and Pestalozzi have 
raised a glittering superstructure of apparent 
proficiency, we in vain seek for the solid 
foundation of the venerable Lilly and other 
ancient worthies, and are compelled to 
confess that the present, though an age of 
scientific discovery, has yet failed in the 
desideratum of a royal road to learning; it 
may make learned machines, but it cannot 
make learned men. Thus, the very nature 
* of grammatical knowledge implies severe 
and constant application for a continued 
period, in which memory is cultivated in- 
dependently of imagination and judgment. 
And to this cause it may be attributed, that 
grammarians, in the strict sense of the 
word, are so seldom found among chil- 
dren. To comprehend the philosophy of 
grammar, requires a degree of judgment 
which the lapse of time seems necessary to 
mature. 

If we turn from grammar and philosophy 
to the mechanical sciences, we find the 
scene changed. Here, elementary know- 
ledge immediately leads to combination, 
which produces illustrative facts ; the senses 
are addressed, and the judgment exerts its 
powers. A child that has been taught the 
nine digits may immediately acquire the 
rules of addition and subtraction ; and the 
judgment will be exercised with pleasure, 
because actual demonstration of utility 
follows’ the experiment. The same may 
be said of geometry, drawing, and mathe- 
matics, and all the powers of mechanism, 
in which a few leading data, addressed to 
the senses, may be applied, to produce 
demonstrations equally easy and obvious. 
Hence we shall, in our intercourse with 
children, find ten embryo Fergusons and 
Pascals, to one Crichton; so far does 
animal sense contribute to mental exer- 
tion. E, G. B. 


WILD BEASTS IN INDIA. 


“ Tue lion, which was long supposed to be 
unknown in India, is now ascertained to 
exist in considerable numbers in the dis- 
tricts of Saharunpoor and Loodianah. 
Lions have likewise been killed on this side 
the Ganges in the northern parts of Rohil- 
cund, in the neighbourhood of Moradabad 
and Rampoor, as large, it is said, as the 
average of those in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Both lions, 
where they are found, and tigers, are very 
troublesome to the people of the villages 
near the forest, who having no elephants, 
have no very effectual means of attacking 
them with safety. The ntry here, 
however, are not a people to allow them- 
selves to be devoured without resistance, 
like the Bengalees; and it often happens 
that, when a tiger has established himself 
near a village, the whole population turn 
out, with their matchlocks, swords, and 
shields, to attack him. Fighting on foot, 
and compelled to drive him from his covert 
by entering and beating the jungle, one or 
two generally lose their lives, but the tiger 
seldom escapes ; and Mr. Boulderson has 
seen some skins of animals of this descrip- 
tion, which bore the strongest marks of 
having been fought with, if the expression 
may be used, hand to hand; and were in 
fact slashed all over with cuts of the “ tul. 
war,” or short scymitar. A reward of four 
rupees for every tiger’s head brought in, is 
given by government; and if the villagers 
of any district report that a tiger or lion is 
in their neighbourhood, there are seldom 
wanting sportsmen among the civil or mi- 
litary officers, who hear the news with plea- 
sure, and make haste to rid them of the 
nuisance. A good shot, on an elephant, 
seldom fails, with perfect safety to himself, 
to destroy as many of these terrible animals 
as he falls in with.” oe aoe 
“The young Rajah mentioned, in the 
course of conversation, that there was a tiger 
in an adjoining tope, which had done a 
good deal of mischief, that he should have 
gone after it himself had he not been ill, 
and had he not thought that it would be a 
fine diversion for Mr. Boulderson and me. 
I told him I was no sportsman; but Mr. 
Boulderson’s eyes sparkled at the name of 
tiger, and he expressed great anxiety to beat 
up his quarters in the afternoon. Under 
such circumstances, I did not like to de- 
rive him of his sport, as he would not 
eave me by myself, and went, though with 
no intention of being more than a spectator. 
Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me to 
load my pistols for the sake of defence, and 
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lent me a very fine double-barrelled gun 
for the same purpose. We set out a little 
after three on our elephants, with a servant 
behind each howdah carrying a large chat- 
tah, which, however, was almost needless. 
The Rajah, in spite of his fever, made his 
appearance too, saying that he could not 
bear to be left behind. A number of peo- 
ple, on foot and horseback, attended from 
our own camp and the neighbouring villages, 
and the same sort of interest and delight 
was evidently excited which might be pro- 
duced in England by a great coursing party. 
The Rajah was on a little female elephant, 
hardly bigger than the Durham ox, and al- 
most as shaggy as a poodle. She was a 
native of the neighbouring wood, where 
they are generally, though not always, of a 
smaller size than those of Bengal and Chit- 
tagong. He sat in a low howdah, with two 
or three guns ranged beside him ready for 
action. Mr. Boulderson had also a formi- 
dable apparatus of muskets and fowling- 
a projecting over his mohout’s head. 
e rode about two miles across a plain 
covered with long jungle grass, which very 
much put me in mind of the country near 
the Cuban. Quails and wild fowl rose in 
great numbers, and beautiful antelopes were 
seen scudding away in all directions. With 
them our party had no quarrel ; their flesh 
is good for little, and they are in general 
favourites both with native and English 
sportsmen, who feel disinclined to meddle 
with a creature so graceful and so harmless. 
“ At last we came to a deeper aud more 
marshy ground, which lay a little before the 
tope pointed out to us; and while Mr. 
Boulderson was doubting whether we should 
pass through it, or skirt it, some country 
ple came running to say that the tiger 

d been tracked there that morning. We 
therefore went in, keeping line as if we had 
been beating for a hare, through grass so 
high that it reached up to the howdah of my 
elephant, though a tall one, and almost hid 
the Rajahventirely. We had not gone far 
before a very large animal of the deer kind, 
sprung up just before me, larger than a 
stag, of a dusky brown colour, with spread- 
ing, but not paimated horns. Mr. Boul- 
derson said it was a ‘ mohr,’ a species of 
elk; that this was a young one, but that 
they sometimes grew to an immense size, so 
that he had stood upright between the tips 
of their horns. He could have shot it, but 
did not like to fire at present, and said it 
was, after all, a pity to meddie with such 
harmless animals. The mohr accordingly 
ran off unmolested, rising with splendid 
bounds up to the very top of the high jun- 
gle, so that his whole body and limbs were 
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seen from time to time above it. A little 
further, another rose, which Mr. Boulder- 
son said was the female ; of her I had but 
an imperfect view. The sight of these cu- 
rious animals had already, however, well 
repaid my coming out, and from the ani- 
mation and eagerness of every body round 
me, the anxiety with which my companions 
looked for every waving of the jungle-grass, 
and the continued calling and shouting of 
the horse and foot behind us, it was impos- 
sible not to catch the contagion of interest 
and enterprise. 

“ At last the elephants all drew up their 
trunks into the air, began to roar, and to 
stamp violently with their fore feet ; the Ra- 
jah’s little elephant turned short round, and, 
in spite of ali her mohout could say or do, 
took up her post, to the Rajah’s great annoy- 
ance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. 
The other three, (for one of my baggage 
elephants had come out too, the mohout, 
though unarmed, not caring to miss the 
show,) went on slowly but boldly, with their 
trunks raised, their ears expanded, and 
their sagacious little eyes bent intently for- 
ward. ‘We are close upon him,’ said Mr. 
Boulderson, ‘fire where you see the long 
grass shake, if he rises before you.’ Just at 
that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently. ‘ There, there,’ cried the mo- 
hout, ‘I saw his head!’ A short roar, or 
rather loud growl, followed, and I saw im- 
mediately before my elepharit’s head the 
motion of some large animal stealing away 
through the grass. I fired as directed, and, 
a moment after, seeing the motion still 
more plainly, fired the second barrel. An- 
other short growl followed, the motion was 
immediately quickened, and was soon lost 
in the more distant jungle. Mr. Boulder- 
son said, ‘I should not wonder if you hit 
him that last time; at any rate we shall 
drive him out of the cover, and then I will 
take care of him.’ In fact, at that moment, 
the crowd of horse and foot spectators at the 
jungle side, began to run off in all direc- 
tions, We went on to the place, but found 
it was a false alarm, and, in fact, we had 
seen all we were to see of him, and went 
twice more through the jungle in vain. A 
large extent of high grass stretched out in 
one direction, and this we had now not 
sufficient day-lightto explore. In fact, that 
the animal so near me was a tiger at all, I 
have no evidence but its growl, Mr. Boul- 
derson’s belief, the assertion of the mohout, 
and what is perhaps more valuable than all 
the rest, the alarm expressed by the ele- 
phants. I could not help feeling some 
apprehension that my firing had robbed Mr. 
Boulderson of his shot, but he assured. me 
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that I was quite in rule; that in such sport 
no courtesies could be observed, and that 
the animal in fact rose before me, but that 
he should himself have fired without scruple, 
if he had seen the rustle of the grass in 
time. Thusended my first, and probably 
my last essay in the ‘field sports’ of India, 
in which I am much mistaken, notwith- 
standing what Mr. Boulderson said, if I 
harmed any living creature. 

“ T asked Mr. Boulderson, on our return, 
whether tiger hunting was generally of this 
kind, which I could not help comparing to 
that chase of bubbles which enables us in 
England to pursue an otter. In a jungle, 
he &nswered, it must always be pretty much 
the same, inasmuch as, except under very 

uliar circumstances, or when a tiger felt 
himself severely wounded, and was roused 
to revenge by despair, his aim was to re- 
main concealed, and to make off as quietly 
as possible. It was after he had broken 
cover, or when he found himself in a situa- 
tion so as to be fairly at bay, that the serious 
part of the sport began, in which case he 
attacked his enemies boldly, and always 
died fighting. He added, that the lion, 
though not so large or swift an animal as the 
tiger, was generally stronger and more cou- 
rageous. Those which have been killed in 
India, instead of running away when pur- 
sued through a jungle, seldom seem to 
think its cover necessary at all. When they 
see their enemies approaching, they spring 
out to meet them, open-mouthed, in the 
plain, like the boldest of all animals, a 
mastiff dog. They are thus generally shot 
with very little trouble, but if they are 
missed or only slightly wounded, they are 
truly formidable enemies. Though not 
swift, they leap with vast strength and vio- 
lence, and their large heads, immense paws, 
and the great weight of their body forwards, 
often enable them to spring on the head of 
the largest elephants, and fairly pull them 
down to the ground, riders and all. When 
a tiger springs on an elephant, the latter is 
generally able to shake him off under his 
feet, and then woe be tohim! The elephant 
either kneels on him and crushes him at 
once, or gives him a kick which breaks half 
his ribs, and sends him flying perhaps 
twenty The elephants, however, are 
often dreadfully torn, and a large old tiger 
sometimes clings too fast to be thus dealt 
with. In this case it often happens that the 
elephant himself falls, from pain or from the 
hope of rolling on his enemy, and the peo- 
ple on his back are in very considerable 
danger both from friends and foes, for Mr. 
Boulderson said the scratch of a tiger was 
sometimes venomous, as that of a cat is said 
140,—VvoL. x11. 
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to be. But this did not often happen, and 
in general persons wounded by bie teeth 


or claws, if not killed outright, recovered 
easily enough.”— Bishop Heber’s Journal, 
Vol. II. p. 149-150, and 166-171, 


REASON NEGLECTED. 


Dr. Warts has observed, that “ reason 
is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief eminences whereby we are raised 
above our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in 
this lower world.” 

“For my part,” said Lady Wilmot, 
“T don’t pretend to be better than my 
neighbours.” ‘And they are bad enough,” 
grumbled Sir Andrew, “in all conscience.” 
“Tt signifies nothing, Sir Andrew. Opi- 
nions are but opinions, and after all we 
may be wrong; but if we take the maxims 
of the world for our guide, we cannot 
often err.” ‘Nothing surer, my lady. 
So the Catholic sup retends to be 
too humble to think for himself, and 
resolves all into the ‘church says this, and 
the church says that.” Reason was given 
us for use.” 

Lady Wilmot was silenced, not con- 
vinced. It would seem strange, were it 
not for the incontrovertible fact, that out of 
ten individuals, scarcely more than one 
takes the trouble to reason or to think for 
himself. Man boasts of his superiority 
over the brutes, talks largely of the won- 
derful inventions, emanations of genius, 
and displays of learning, that exhibit this 
superiority ; and after all, he frequently 
differs but litle from the rest of the 
animal creation. 

“ Reason,” continued Sir Andrew with 
violent emphasis, “is the god-like attri- 
bute of man; but in the present age it is 
debased, degraded.” 

“You certainly have, Sir Andrew, the 
most visionary and unfashionable notions. 
Is not one of the characteristic features of 
the times, ‘the march of intellect?’ Sir 
Andrew laughed. “Ay; ay; it has 
been marching a long time, and, to say 
the truth, I think it has stolen a march at 
last, an dhas now marched off.” “ You may 
ridicule me; but turn your eyes impar- 
tially to the wonderful discoveries that 
have been made in the last century. Look 
at the perfection of machinery.” “Very 
good as far as it goes, but no farther, 
Utility should be the grand end. of all , 
inventions—even virtue ceases to be virtue 
when it is not founded in utility. There’s 
your steam-carriages and balloons, there’s 
your iron-boots to walk across rivers, and 
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kites to draw cars, and a hundred. other 
wonderful things. Now, if your fine 
geniuses could hit upon a plan for sinking 
the national debt, for stimulating industry 
by holding out plenty as its reward, and 
for increasing the produce of the land, we 
should thank them, and the only patent 
they would want, should be given without 
one dissenting voice—the applause and 
approval of their fellow-creatures.” ‘ But 
turn your eyes for a moment to education, 
Sir Andrew, and then, at least, you will 
see that inventions and improvements have 
been profitable.” 

“ Worse still. A mind’s a mind; and 
a child is not a whit the better educated 
now than it was a century ago. Whether 
a boy is made to drudge upon the defect 
of the whole system, or to spend hours of 
ease and idleness, in acquiring superficial 
knowledge, the present generation is not 
much wiser than the last. Locke and 
Milton saw the error and folly of unneces- 
sary drudgery, and suggested some excel- 
lent remarks, which had as much effect 
upon the schools of their times, as a 
musket-charge upon a hippopotamus. And 
now some have started up in our days, to 
teach with the same velocity as their great 

redecessors would have done, only they 

ve vitiated the plans they have copied 
after.” 

“ But is not the system of the author of 
“developments” original? Does he not 
display great genius in felicitously com- 
suenting his subject, and overcoming 
almost herculean difficulties ?” 

“One of the luminaries of the nine- 
teenth century ! and we wanted enlighten- 

ing on the subject of education bad 
enough. Here we may go from the 
“associated and known, through the pro- 
gressively less associated and known, to 
the wholly unassociated and unknown,” 
and there I presume we shall be left.” 

“Your is perfectly incurable, 
but there is one point more I wish to press, 

before I have done. Yet here I will not 
be so opinionated as to — for myself, 
but would rather take judgment of 
persons more capable of deciding upon 
true merit.” “Here we are again; still 
endeavouring to reason by proxy.” ‘“ You 
do not understand me, Sir Andrew. How- 
ever you may choose to cry down the 
talents and genius of the world as it now 
is, it will be useless. Invention and dis- 

. covery, in the arts and sciences, have but 
one source, and therefore they s for 
themselves. The other point I would 
have pressed, as further evidence that the 
torch of learning and genius is not totally 


extinguished, is this—the late poetical 
publications.” 

* You might as well prove a fool is not 
a fool, because he has a cap on his head ; 
the last fact corroborates all, The fashion- 
able world may sneer at Milton, and 
wonder how he could ever have been 
acceptable. But it requires a Milton to 
conceive and’ enjoy a Milton. Where 
shall we find the energy, beauty, sublimity, 
and classic richness of the author of 
Paradise Lost? He has been a fountain 
from which many a dull-brained quill- 
driver has not disdained to draw and 
thicken with his own blundering fancies, 
The poets of our age, my lady, seem to be 
personified in the jackdaw, that strutted 
about in peacock’s plumes among the 
feathered tribes, till he was discarded from 
their society. Like this silly bird, they 
will continue to be at once the ridicule of 
their own companions, and the scorn of 
those whom they have affected to imitate, 
till they pine away, a wretched sacrifice to 
vanity and ambition.” 

‘What then are to be our conclusions ? 
Am I to believe that the present gene- 
ration is in every respect inferior to all that 
are past, and that the opinion of the world 
is always founded on error?” 

“Not so, my lady. We may generally 
mistake upon two points, and these points 
are called extremes. Est modus in rebus. 
My grandfather thought there was nothing 
like the good old times; Lady Wilmot 
prefers the present. The arts and sciences 
do not now improve by the gigantic 
inventions of one man, but by the united 
efforts of a number of individuals. We 
have all the advantages of past experience, 
in the pursuit of knowledge, but they are 
too little oor by. Men of genius 
invent for the sake of invention, instead of 
utility. Though the opinions of the world 
are said to spring from experience, they 
are often fatally erroneous. We may 


. sometimes use them, like glasses, to assist 


our reason, but we should never be so 
absurd as entirely to substitute such assist- 
ance in the place of our own mental 
vision.” 

Reasoning does not appear to be the 
mark of this generation more than of 
those which are past, however it may 
make pretensions to the march of intellect. 
Ifa man dares to think for himself, and 
custom, that bane of the mind, stands in 
opposition, he is called a visionary. He 
is required to conform to the world— 
to eat, drink, and sleep—and to leave 
reason for 2 set of philosophic fools. Or 
should he, even in religious points, feel 
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a deep conviction of the necessity of 
attending to the revealed will of God, 
he must not set before him in earnest, 
the examples and precepts of the great 
Shepherd of souls, lest he should be stig- 
matized as an enthusiast. But the ap- 
plause of men is not to be compared with 
the approbation of conscience, and the 
sanctions afforded by the word of God. 
Beaconsfield. J.A.B. 


CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
(From Hardy’s Travels in Mexico.) 


One of the patients was tied up to a post 
with strong cords ; a priest was administer- 
ing the last offices of religion. At the ap- 

roach of a paroxysm, the unfortunate suf- 

rer, with infuriated looks, desired the 
priest to get out of the way, as he felt a 
desire to bite every body he could catch 
hold of. An old woman who was present 
said she would undertake his cure; and 
although there were none who believed it 
possible that she could effect it, yet the hope 
that she might do so, and the certainty of 
the patient’s death if nothing were attempt- 
ed, bore down all opposition, and her ser- 
vices were accepted. She poured a powder 
into half a pint of water, observing, that 
when taken, if it succeeded, the fluid to be 
discharged from the stomach would be as 
black as charcoal, and offensive to the smell. 

All this literally took place at the end of 
about twenty-six hours ; and the patient was 
liberated from one of the most horrible and 
affecting deaths to which mortality is sub- 
ject. She had her own way of accounting for 
the effects of this disease. She termed it a local 
complaint attacking the mouth, which by de- 
grees it irritates and inflames; this ripens 
the virus, which is conveyed to the brain by 
means of the nerves, and is received also 
into the stomach with the saliva. The poi- 
son thus matured in the mouth and at the 
root of the tongue, converts the whole of 
the fluids of the stomach into a poisonous 
bile, which if not quickly removed, commu- 
nicates with the blood, and shortly destroys 
life. 

The receipt is as singular as the cure is 
extraordinary. We give it as the Lieute- 
nant received it:— 

“ Method of curing hydrophobia.—The 
person under the influence of this disease 
must be well secured, that he may do no 
mischief either to himself or others. 

“ Soak a rennet in a little more than half 
a tumbler of water (for about five minutes.) 
When this has been done, add of pulverized 
sevadilla as much as may be taken up with 
the thumb and three fingers. Mix it tho- 


roughly, and give it to the patient, (that is,, 
force it down his throat in an interval be- 
tween the paroxysms.) The patient is then 
fo be put into the sunshine if possible (or 
placed near the fire) and well warmed. If 
the first dose tranquillize him, after a short 
interval, no more is to be given, but if he 
continue furious, another dose must be ad= 
ministered, which will infallibly quiet him, 
A profound sleep will succeed, which will 
last twenty-four or forty-eight hours (accord- 
ing to the strength of the patient’s constitu- 
tion,) at the expiration of which time he 
will be attacked with severe purging and 
vomiting, which will continue till the poison 
be entirely ejected. He will then be restored 
to his senses, will ask for food, and be per- 
fectly cured.” 

There is an Indian living in Tubutama, 
who is known to have an antidote to the 

ison, injected into the wound occasioned 

y the bite of a mad dog, &c.; and it is 

superior to the sevadiila, which will on 
cure the disease when it has been fo: ° 
Two thousand dollars have been offered to 
him to disclose the secret, but he has con- 
stantly refused to accede to the terms. His 
charge is ten dollars for each patient, and 
he makes a comfortable livelihood by his 
practice. I made diligent inquiries while I 
remained in Sonora, whether there were 
any instance known of the Indian’s antidote 
having failed, but I could hear of no one 
case where it had been unsuccessful. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES 
CONNECTED WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. ' 


Memoir of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia. 


Av elegant writer has said, that “ History 
is Philosophy teaching by example.” How- 
ever true this may be, it would be more 
correct to say, that the history of nations 
exhibits the footsteps of Providence. For 
the proof of this, we need not go beyond 
the annals of our own country, in which we 
shall find abundant evidence, that nothing 
cometh by chance. ' 

The accession of the reigning family, for 
instance, was introduced by a wonderful 
train of circumstances, over which human 
wisdom had no control, because no fore- 
sight of man could have anticipated such 
an event. It will, therefore, not be amiss 
to trace the prominent features of this part 
of our national history, and that more espe- 
cially, as all the writers on this great subject 
have failed to notice the marvellous con- 
currence of incidents which led to the 
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settlement of the Brunswick family on the 
British throne. 

Elizabeth, the only daughter of James 
the First, was not seven years old when her 
father came to England; soon after which 
she was placed under the private care of 
Lord and Lady Harrington, two of the most 
exemplary characters, and confirmed Pro- 
testants, in the kingdom. When the foul 
conspiracy was planned by the Papists, to 
destroy the king and parliament, part of the 
scheme was, to get possession of the young 
Princess, for the gre of training her up 
in the Romish faith, and marrying her to 
one of the same communion. To effect 
their object, the conspirators appointed a 

hunting match to be held near 
Combe Abbey, in Warwickshire, Lord 
Harrington’s seat, thinking that thereby they 
should find it easy to seize the royal victim 
in the park. Thus the instrument pitched 
upon by the Romish faction, to reduce 
England again under the papal bondage, 
proved in the end the means of securing 
the Protestant succession. But the danger 
did not end with the discovery of the dia- 
bolical plot to destroy the three estates of 
the realm. Such was the fatuity that hung 
like a spell over the councils of King James, 
he continued after this deliverance to evince 
a strong predilection for Romish alliances, 
in preference to those in which his true 
interest lay. 

When the princess had attained her four- 
teenth year, overtures were made for a 
marriage between her and the son of the 
Duke of Savoy, one of the firmest adherents 
to the Pope, and nearly related to the 
throne of Spain. This proposition justly 
excited great anxiety in England, and even 
still more alarm among the foreign Protes- 
tants. While, however, this negociation 
was pending, a new cause for the most 
fearful apprehension arose, in a proposal of 
espousal between the Princess royal of 
England, and Philip the Third of Spain, 
who had recently become a widower. 

That the court of Madrid was sincere 
im this negociation, may, perhaps, be 
doubted ; but that it was actually carried 
on, and favourably indulged by the English 
monarch, is certain: for Sir Edward Con- 
way, then resident in Holland, wrote thus 
upon it to Sir Adam Newton, who was the 
confidential servant,of the Prince of Wales: 
“ Tf it shall be possible, and found: good by 
his Majesty, the defender of the faith, to 
give his blessed and gracious daughter unto 
Spain, and her children to be bred. up in 
that religion ; and for the Catholic King to 
be dispensed with, to maich with a blessed 
Christan princess; the dangers his Ma- 


jesty, and his royal: issue, are exposed to 
from the Spanish and Jesuitical practices, 
are such as I tremble to think of them.” 
Sir Edward then earnestly intreats his friend 
to.make use of all his interest with the 
Prince, to prevent the proposed union. 

The hed had the effect of 
rousing the jealousy of some of the principal 
states of Europe, particularly France 
and the United Provinces, both of whom 
had reason to dread the ascendancy of 
Spain. While these powers, from motives 
of policy, nape’ ts defeat a scheme, 
which, if earried into effect, would have 
been injurious to their interests; the Prin- 
ces of the reformed communion in Germany 
were concerned for their religion, knowing 
how much it would be endangered by the 
influence of Popery over the councils of 
England. These considerations produced 
that combination of different cabinets which 
succeeded in diverting the English monarch 
from the design of marrying his daughter 
into a Romish family. 

At the period in question, James hap- 
pened to stand in need of money, and 
luckily the States of Holland were in a ca- 
pacity to supply his wants, The only thing, 
therefore, that remained to be accomplished 
was, to provide a Prince of an illustrious 
line, and firmly attached to the Protestant 
religion, proper to be recommended as a 
busband for the Princess Elizabeth. At 
first there was some talk of proposing the 
young Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, but this 
idea was soon set aside in favour of the 
elector palatine of the Rhine, Frederic the 
Fifth. This Prince was only three days 
older than Elizabeth, being born August 
16th, 1596. He was a lineal descendant 
of the ancient family of the Guelphs, one of 
whom, Henry the Lion,’ married, in 1179, 
Matilda, the daughter of our Henry the 
Second, who procured for him the princely 
domain of Brunswick and Lunenburg. 
Thus the blood of our Sovereign flows in a 
stream issuing from the earliest period of 
the monarchy, being before the union of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts. 

It deserves notice, that at the time when 
the gunpowder treason was frustrated, Fre- 
deric was a student in the Protestant college 
of Sedan, from whence, though only nine 
years old, he wrote a letter in French, to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, congratulating 
him on his providential escape, little think- 
ing how nearly he was himself concerned in 
that event. 

In his fourteenth year he succeeded to the 
electoral title and estates, and such was his 
character for integrity in religion and purity 
of morals, that it was conceived no objection 
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could be alleged 
the English court, Obstacles, however, 
were thrown in his way when the overture 
was made, owing to the secret inclination 
which Anne of Denmark, the wife of James 
the First, had to Popery ; and to the pride of 
her husband, who wished to marry his chil- 
dren into the first monarchical families of 
Europe. But the distribution of presents 
among the courtiers, the firmness of Prince 
_ Henry, and the influence of gold over the 
King, to say nothing of the zeal manifested 
by the best of the English nobility, gave 
Frederic the most favourable reception in 
England, where he landed October 16th, 
1612, to the great satisfaction of the people. 
This joy, however, was turned into mourn- 
ing by the death of the gallant Prince 
Henry three weeks afterwards; in yeonse- 
quence of which, the nuptials were deferred 
till the fourteenth of February, when the 
ceremony was performed with great solem- 
nity at Whitehall. On this occasion the 
ancient custom of giving aid-money to the 
King was revived after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, but the whole of this contribution was 
expended in public spectacles; besides 
which, the Elector Palatine himself laid out 
above one hundred thousand crowns in 
entertainments. The city of London gave 
a magnificent feast in honour of the popular 
marriage, and, amidst the splendid banquet, 
the aldermen presented to the royal bride 
a necklace of orient pearl, valued at two 
thousand pounds. 

On the 25th of April, the Prince and 
Princess left England, accompanied by 
several persons of distinction, amongst 
whom was the venerable Lord Harrington, 
who could not debar himself the pleasure 
of seeing his beloved pupil safe to the place 
of her destination ; but this good cld noble- 
man died at Worms, on his return home 
from Heidelberg. 

For the space of six. years, the Elector 
and his amiable partner enjoyed uninter- 
rupted tranquillity ; but at the end of that 
period, a cloud arose, which overwhelmed 
them and their family in complete ruin. 
In 1610, the throne of Bohemia becoming 
vacant, the Protestant states of that king- 
dom, after refusing to receive Ferdinand of 
Austria for their king, at the dictation of 
the emperor, offered it to the Elector Pala- 
tine, by whom it was accepted, through 
the advice, as it was said, of the Princess. 
This is not improbable, for the English, 
who were at the Palatine court, were 
strongly in favour of the measure; and so 
was the greater part of the people at home, 
as wellas those of Holland. 

Frederic was also encouraged to. receive 


ogainat hint on the of ; the proffered 
" = ‘Nassau, and the Catholic Duke of Bouillon, 


<qeeerre 


crown by Maurice, Prince of 


both of whom wished to see a check put to 
the ambitious designs of Austria and Spain, 
the joint supporters of Ferdinand, These 
princes, naturally enough, thought that the 
cause of Frederic would have been espoused. 
with energy by his father-in-law, particu- 
larly as it was well known that the great 
body of his subjects, of all degrees, were 
warmly attached to the Elector and his 
family. In this, however, they were grossly; 
mistaken, for James was not only extremely 
adverse to war, but had a rooted dislike to 
elective monarchy. Besides this, he was 
displeased with Frederic for not consulting 
him previous to his acceptance of the 
Bohemian sceptre ; and so far, no.doubt, 
he was justified in refusing to recognize 
him in his regal character. 

The young King had scarcely entered upon 
his new dominions, when he found himself 
surrounded by enemies of the mast powerful 
and inveterate description, who were ani- 
mated. by the papal bulls that were 
circulated throughout all the Catholic states 
of Germany with the utmost industry, 
stimulating the people to rise in defence of 
the Church. Thus, in fact, a new crusade 
was preached up in Germany, and _ this 
unholy war was carried on for the space of 
thirty years, during which the most hor- 
rible ravages were committed, particularly 
by the. Count Tilly, who commanded the 
imperial armies. The Protestant potentates, 
great and small, on the continent, acted 
nobly in sup of the common cause ; 
but the battle of Prague, November 20th, 
1620, was fatal to Frederic and his family, 
who were obliged to quit that capital, leaving 
behind them all their treasures. This was 
a dreadful blow to the religious liberties of 
Germany, as well as to the private interest 
of the Electoral family, whose misfortune 
did not end here, for the victors, without 
paying any regard to justice, or the remon- 
strances of the English monarch, proceeded 
to take possession of the Palatinate. 

King James made some shew of resent- 
ment:at this, and he even went so far as to 
obtain parliamentary grants to enabie him 
to send aid to his son-in-law, but, in- 
stead of applying the money vigorously 
in providing men and arms, he wasted 
most of it in idle negotiations, which only 
made him the laughing-stock of all Europe, 
and aggravated the miseries of those whom 
he professed to serve. The English people, 
however, felt most acutely the injury done 
to the national honour, and several public- 
spirited individuals raised supplies of 
troops, arms, and money, for the relief of 
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Frederic; but these proved too insigni- 
ficant to retrieve his affairs, which became 
more deplorable by the preposterous con- 
duct of James, in driving on the project 
of a matrimonial alliance between his son 
Charles and the Infanta of Spain. While 
this unpopular and impolitic measure was 
going on, the Prince of Wales, at the 
instigation of the royal favourite, Villiers 
duke of Buckingham, undertook a journey 
to Madrid, for the purpose of facilitating 
the union by a personal courtship. 

The king, it is true, was shocked at the 
proposal, but he wanted resolution to pre- 
vent it; and the nation was thrown into 
the greatest distress, when the departure 
and destination of the prince became 
known. Fortunately, the Spanish court, 
notwithstanding its bigotry, behaved in 
this instance with a moderation that excited 

ral surprise; and when the Prince 
returned from his romantic adventure with- 
out a wife, every one wondered that no 
attempt had been made to detain his per- 
son, or to remove him out of the way. 

That no advantage was taken of this 
imprudent step by the zealots of popery, 
arose from motives of policy, and not from 
liberality: they well knew, that if any 
thing occurred disastrous to the Prince of 
Wales, the English crown would devolve, 
at the death of James, to the Queen of 
Bohemia, and her issue; and this was so 
much dreaded by the Romanists, that 
rather than such an event should take 
place, the heir-apparent experienced 
nothing but kindness throughout the jour- 
ney. Thus, as Spanheim observes, never 
was a brother under greater obligations to 
a sister, than Charles was to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, whose succession to the throne, 
they were aware, would have proved of 
the greatest service to the Protestant interest 
throughout Europe. 

In the mean time the Palatinate was 
lost, and Heidelberg fell into the hands of 
Tilly, whose soldiers committed the most 
horrible outrages upon the inhabitants. 
The Queen of Bohemia, in this distress, 
took refuge at the Hague, whither she 
travelled for the most part of the way on 
foot, through by-roads, with a young infant 
at her breast. 

But while the Imperialists overran most 
of the Protestant States, and the Pope 
caused Te Deum to be sung for their 
massacres ; Frederic kept up his spirits, 
and acted as long as he could with great 
vigour. His steadiest friend in all his 
troubles, was Christian of Brunswick, 
Prince Bishop of Halberstadt, who fought 
desperately at the battle of Prague, after 


which he took the glove of the queen, and 
placing it on his helmet, swore that it 
should never be removed till her husband 
was restored to his hereditary dominion. 
To fulfil this pledge, Christian raised a 
number of troops, at the head of whom he 
spread terror through the circle of West- 
phalia, levelling his fury chiefly on the 
seminaries of the Jesuits, as the prime 
agents of the afflicted state of Germany. 

On the 19th of August, 1622, the Prince 
of Brunswick and the Count of Mansfeldt 
gained the victory of Fleurus, but the 
former had his left arm shattered so dread- 
fully, that he was obliged to have it am- 

tated, and while the operation was per- 

orming in his tent, he ordered the trum- 
pets to sound a charge, and the musicians 
to play martial airs to inspirit his soldiers. 
On fils recovery, he had an arm of silver 
made, which he wore constantly, and used . 
with great facility. After defeating the 
Spanish general Spinola in the Low Coun- 
tries, Christian received overtures from the 
Emperor, which. he refused to accept on 
any other condition, than that of the resto- 
ration of his friend, the Elector Palatine, 
to his family estates. 

In August, 1623, this gallant prince lost 
the battle of Studloh, but, instead of being 
dismayed, he began to raise fresh forces, 
and with the same view came to England. 
Having partly succeeded in this mission, 
the prince went to Denmark, and by the 
succours received there, he was enabled 
to take the field against Tilly, whom he 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat 
from before Nordheim. 

The year 1625, was remarkably eventful 
in mortality to the family of the Queen of 
Bohemia, for, on the 7th of January, her 
eldest son was drowned by the oversetting 
of the passage-boat on the lake of Haerlem ; 
and while his mother was lamenting this 
calamity, the Duke of Buckingham arrived 
at the Hague, with the intelligence of the 
death of her father, who just before his 
demise began to make preparations for war. 
Encouraged by this change, Count Mans- 
feldt, then in London, raised twelve thou- 
sand men, but unfortunately, not being 
allowed to land in France, a great number 
of them perished by disease, on board the 
transports. Thus, as fast as new hopes arose 
in favour of Elizabeth, they were broken, 
and, to add to her affliction, she, the same’ 
year, lost her son Louis, a promising child 
of three or four years old. 

Nor did the next year improve her 
prospects, for though Mansfeldt opened 
the campaign with some success, his for- 
tune was soon reversed, by his total defeat 
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near Dassow. The count then withdrew 
into Italy, where he was poisoned soon 
after, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
Finding his death approaching, this ex- 
traordinary man caused his two servants to 
hold him up between them, and thus with 
his sword in his hand, as in the act of 
defence, expired. The melancholy death 
of the count was the more afflicting to 
Frederic, as it was preceded by that of 
Prince Christian of Brunswick, who also 
perished by similar treachery in his twenty- 
seventh year. 

In 1630, the hopes of the Protestants 
began to revive by the entry of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, into Germany, and 
the rapid progress which he made there 
for some time. On the 7th of September, 
in the following year Gustavus totally de- 
feated Tilly before the walls of Leipsic, 
which victory was succeeded by so many 
other brilliant advantages, that nothing 
seemed now to hinder the re-establishment 
of the Elector Palatine in his hereditary 
estates. Again, however, did the scale of 
fortune turn, by the death of Gustavus, 
immediately after gaining the battle of 
Lutzen, November 16, 1632. 

The elector palatine was ai this time 
slowly recovering from a fever which had 
seized him at Mentz; but the shock pro- 
duced by the intelligence of his loss 
brought on a relapse, and on the 29th of 
the same month, death closed all his 
troubles. Thus Elizabeth was left a 
widow with a family of ten children, the 
youngest of whom was only ten months 
old. Her sole dependence, in this melan- 
choly state, was upon her brother Charles, 
who granted her twelve thousand a year, 
until the civil war deprived him of the 

wer of continuing that allowance. The 

nglish parliament at first confirmed the 

nsion by a vote, but afterwards they suf- 
ered it to run into arrear; and when the 
king fell by their murderous hands, they 
refused to give the queen a shilling of what 
had been solemnly guaranteed, alleging for 
an excuse, that no act had ever been 
passed in favour of the Queen of Bohemia, 
and that, if there had, her relation to 
Charles Stuart was sufficient ground for 
depriving her of its benefit. 

The States of Holland exhibited a noble 
contrast to the English republicans, by 
settling a yearly income upon the illus- 
trious exile; and though remonstrated with 
for giving her an asylum and a mainte- 
nance, they not only refused to withhold 
from her the rights of hospitality, but 
urged upon the regicidal government the 
duty of preserving the national faith to- 
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wards one who had suffered so much in 
the cause of liberty and religion. As for 
Elizabeth herself, she scorned to com- 
promise her dignity by submitting to the 
triumphant faction, but she had the mis- 
fortune to see her eldest son taking a part 
with them, and rendering himself con- 
temptible to both sides by his servility and 

uring the interregnum, the Queen of 
Bohemia continued to reside at the Hague, 
where she had the English liturgy read 
every day in her family, and entertained, 
as far as her circumstances permitted, all 
the English who were obliged to live 
abroad on account of their loyalty: At 
length she had the satisfaction to see the 
restoration of her nephew, soon after 
which, the parliament, having sent her ten 
thousand pounds to liquidate her debts in 
Holland, she settled her affairs there, and 
took shipping for her native land ; where 
she arrived on the 17th of May, 1661. 
Leicester House was assigned to the Queen 
of Bohemia for her residence, but the sun 
of her eventful life was now setting, and 
on the 13th of February, 1662, she ex- 
pired in the presence, and almost it may 
be said, in the arms of the king, for whom 
she ever entertained a warm affection. On 
the 17th, at night, her remains were in- 
terred with great solemnity in the chapel 
of Henry the Seventh, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Elizabeth Stuart was a woman of strong 
understanding, and of invincible fortitude. 
She was the friend of Descartes, and held a 
correspondence with that philosopher, as 
well as with other persons eminent for 
their learning. So popular was Elizabeth 
in England, that she commonly went by 
the name of the Queen of Hearts ; and that 
the appellation was appropriate, the whole 
of life clearly 

roved. 

. Among those who espoused her interest 
with the greatest zeal, were Sir Henry 
Wotton and William Earl of Craven; the 
former called her his mistress, and the 
latter made such large sacrifices in her 
service, as gave rise to a belief that he had 
received her hand privately, after the death 
of Frederic ; but was no real foun- 
dation for the report. 

Elizabeth had thirteen children: 1. Fre- 
deric Henry, who was drowned, as already 
stated. 2. Charles Louis, who succeeded 
to his father’s title, and eventually to the 
estate. 3. Rupert, who distinguished 


himself as a general during the civil wars, 
as a commander in the sea service 
after the restoration. He was created 
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duke of Cumberland by Charles the First, 
but though he sat in the House of Lords, 
he was more commonly called ~—— 
Ru than by his title of peerage. He 
on one of Windsor Castle, a man of 
great science, and universally beloved. 
4. Maurice, who, after serving his uncle 
Charles I. embarked for the West Indies, 
and foundered at sea. 5. Louis, who 
died in his infancy. 6. Edward, who 
turned Roman Catholic. 7. Philip, who 
was killed at the battle of Rathel, in 1650. 
8. Gustavus Adolphus, who died in 1646. 
9. Elizabeth, who died unmarried. She 
was a woman of extraordinary learning and 
piety; the friend of William Penn, and 
the correspondent of Donna Maria a 
Schurman. 10. Louisa Hollandina, who 
became a Catholic, and abbess of Man- 
brisson in France, where she died in 1709. 
11. Henrietta Maria, who married Sigis- 
mund Ragotzki, duke of Magatz. 12. Char- 
lotte, who died in her childhood. 13. So- 

hia, who married the duke of Hanover, 
/ whom she had George, who became 
King of Great Britain. 


THE LATE KING AND THE BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER. 


A portion of the preface to a new work, 
called “ The Living and the Dead,” in 
speaking of Dr. Sumner, the present Bishop 
of Winchester, and his brother the Bishop 
of Chester, contains the following interesting 
fact :— 

These last-mentioned names must always 
excite no common degree of interest and 
attention. Two brothers, at such an early 
period of life, seated on the bench at one 
and the same time, is an unusual spectacle 
in our hierarchy. In point of interest, the 
younger brother takes precedence of the 
elder. Towards the Bishop of Winchester, 
whether he be regarded as a prelate, raised 
with’ almost unexampled rapidity—as pre- 
siding, at such a comparatively early age, 
over the third see in the kingdom—or as, 
till very. recently, the spiritual monitor of 
the highest personage in the realm—many 
an inquiring eye has been anxiously 


. “What opinions does he hold?”— 
“« What manner of spirit” is he of ?—Is such 
unugual advaricement the meed of unusual 
merit ? 

| Afew facts which have been circulated 
io the higher ecclesiastical circles respecting 
him, place his character in a very peculiar 

j The first few sermons addressed by 
him to the royal ear were sermons not writ- 
ten, as is almost invariably the case, 


expressly for the occasion ; but plain, sim- 
ple, faithful expositions of solemn duties, 
which had been previously delivered during 
the course of his ministerial career, it is 
stated, at Highclere. 

“1 well knew,” was his manly obser- 
vation, “‘the force of the temptation that 
awaited me; I was jealous, and afraid of 
myself. Conscious that were I to sit down 
to write for suc an auditor, feelings, un- 
suspected even by myself, might influence 
me; apprehensive that I might, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, but effectually, omit or 
soften down what was scriptural, solemn, 
or true; I determined, though the alterna- 
tive was not a pleasant one, to deliver, 
without addition or alteration, that which 
had been written under tranquil and ordinary 
circumstances, and had approved itself to 
my own conscience.” 

That ministerial efforts, regulated by such 
noble motives, should be successful, should 
be permitted to acquire influence and 
inspire confidence, is natural, nay, un. 
avoidable. 

“T am beset on all sides,” was the 
monarch’s playful observation. ‘One asks 
me for this, and another wishes for that. 
In point of suitors, I believe [ could even 
match the lord chancellor: yet, Sumner, 
I never met with any request from you. 
How is this ?” 

“* May it please your Majesty,” was the 
reply, too am like others. I havea cer. 
tain object at heart, a private request of my 
own to make, and I have been anxiously 
waiting an opportunity to introduce it.” 

“ Let me have it now,” was the permis- 
sion granted with a smile, not unmixed 
with surprise. 

During the reign of your Majesty’s revered 
father, a custom prevailed, that the house- 
hold, morning and evening, should be 
summoned to family prayer. This practice, 
with your Majesty’s permission, is what I 
should wish to be revived, and fully acted 
apon.’ 

“ By all means. Why was it not named 
before? But is this all, Sumner? Where 
is YOUR request ?” 

“For myself, Sire, I have none to make. 
Your Majesty’s bounty has left me nothing 
to ask.” 

It was as a close and practical preacher 
that Mr. Sumner first riveted the Royal 
attention. On one occasion, the King is 
known himself to have selected the subject. 
He requested his uncompromising chaplain 
to write on the parable of the talents. The 
Royal command was, of course, obeyed. 
The King listened most attentively to the 
sermon ; in the after part of the day warmly 
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thanked the preacher, and added these re- 
markable words :—“ Sumner, you make 
me tremble at my own responsibility !” 

It was in reference to this sermon that 
the Earl of , one of the Lords in wait- 
ing, whispered, at its close, to Lord . 
“Ttis well Pelham is not alive. The days 
of courtly and easy-conscienced Bishops 
seem to have gone by.” 

“And those of Latimer to be fast 
approaching !” 


PROPERTY versus JUSTICE. 


“ Amonc the company was a tenente colo- 
nel, who, though still in middle life, had all 
the appearance of a man in a state of pre- 
mature decay ; his countenance sallow and 
emaciated, his hair in scanty patches, and 
his limbs trembling and infirm. It was 
evident some extraordinary cause had occa- 
sioned this: I inquired what it was, and I 
was informed. He had a female slave, 
who, for some real or supposed injury, or 
in the hope of obtaining her freedom at his 
death, determined to destroy him and his 
family, which consisted of a wife and child. 
To this end she procured from her husband 
the root of a plant producing a poison, 
known only to the people of her nation.— 
She administered it first to the domestic 
animals to try its efficacy, and when it pro- 
duced on them its deadly effects, she gave 
it to the rest of the family. His wife and 
child died in a few hours, and he himself 
scarcély survived, but still bears about him 
the deleterious effects of the dose. 

“ The woman who perpetrated this was 
executed, you suppose, and her punishment 
accompanied with all the execration such 
an act naturally excited. No such thing! 
A slave in Brazil is not always amenable to 
the laws ; as far as relates to him, they nei- 
ther protect nor punish. He is only a spe- 
cies of property, and the rights of the owner 
are paramount to those of-justice. Her 
master sold her to another, who did not he- 
sitate to buy her, and with the money raised 
by her sale he was enabled to purchase the 
fazenda I have already described. The 
diseased appearance of this desolate man, 
whose family had been swept away in a few 
hours, and the knowledge that the perpe- 
trator was only transferred to another house, 
and suffered to live to execute again the 
same atrocity, is one of those fearful evils, 
which could not take place except where 
slavery exists; and the selfish feeling that 
our fellow-creature is part of our property, 
obliterates the sense of his moral responsi- 
bility."— Notices of Brazil, by Rev. R. 
Walsh, Vol. II. . 

140.—voL. 


MUMMY-HUNTING. 


I acceptep: the invitation of Signior Pic- 
cinini, a Lucchesse, in the service of the 
Swedish Consul at Alexandria, who had 
resided about nine years at Thebes, to see 
the opening of a mummy, that I might 
myself take out the scarabeus, or any such 
sacred ornament as might be found in the 
coffin. The signior’s dwelling was nothing 
more than a mud _ hut on the hills of Goor- 
noo. I-ascended to the only apartment by 
a few steps ; this room contained his couch, 
his arms, his wine, his few drawings, and 
all his worldly goods. The. window- 
shutters, steps, and floor, were composed 
of mummy coffins, painted with hierogly- 
phical figures, perhaps four thousand years 
old ; and it was curious to observe the pro- 
fuse expenditure of materials to which I 
had been accustomed to attach ideas of 
value, from seeing them only in museums 
and collections of antiquities. I had ac- 
companied Signior Piccinini with great 
glee, thinking what a fine thing it would be 
to tell my friends in England. What my 
notions of opening a mummy were, I can- 
not define,—something, however, very 
classical and antique—certainly any thing 
but what it proved in reality. 

Half a dozen Arabs were standing 
around, panting under heat, dust, and 
fatigue. They had only just brought: in 
their burden, and were watching with eager 
looks the examination of its contents, (their 
profits depending upon the value of the 
prize,) while the candles which they held 
to assist the search lighted up their anxious 
countenances. The outside case of the 
mummy was covered with hieroglyphics, 
and the inner one consisted of a figure as 
large as life, with the face and eyes painted 
like a mask. On lifting up this cover, 
nothing was seer. but a mass of dark yellow 
cloth, which, thougi: it must have consisted 
of at least fifty folds, yielded like sand to 
the merciless hand of the operator, and the 
skeleton appeared to view. It was some 
time before I could recover irom the 
horror with which the scene impressed me : 
I saw no more, but this little was. sufficient 
to make me consider the employment as 
disgusting as that of a resurrection-man, 
and the manner of performing it not less 
unfeeling. It may be called the pursuit of 
science, but to me it appeared nothing 
more than rifling the dead for the sake of 
the trifling ornaments with which the corpse 
is generally buried. This, indeed, was the 
fact; for the moment it was’ ascertained 
that the mummy i no ornament, 


the skeleton, together with the papyrus, on 
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which were inscribed numerous distinct 
hieroglyphics, and the other materials, were 
cast forth as worthless rubbish. Sufficient 
papyrus and relics have been procured for 
the interests of science; and I think it 
would redound to the pasha’s credit, if he 
were to issue an edict to clear his country 
from these mummy-scavengers. He had, 
indeed, ordered ail the corpses to be re- 
interred; but, according to evident de- 
monstration, this order was habitually dis- 
ed. Scarabei are scarce; a few 
were b t us by the Fellahs, while 
wandering about the ruins, though none of 
value. Ancient coins are procurable in 
abundance, but they were too numerous 
to prove curious, and certainly they had 
no beauty to attract us to become pur- 
chasers. Signior Piccinini had found on a 
mummy some bracelets, about an inch 
wide, of small coloured beads, which were 
remarkable, from resembling so much the 
fashion of the present day, yet, from the 
absence of all device, not nearly so pretty. 
The beads, which were of coral, cornelian, 
garnets, amethysts, and vitrified porcelain 
of a bright blue colour, were strung toge- 
ther, and separated at every inch by a 
gold wire or link, to which they were 
attached, in order to keep the bracelets 
flat on the arm. The signior thought them 
very handsome; but they appeared to me 
of no value, except for their antiquity. 
During the many years he had resided 
at Thebes, he had only discovered one 
mummy likely to.indemnify him for the 
labour of excavation. Passing through his 
miserable kitchen, the shelves of which 
were also made of ancient coffins, we 
entered a tomb, where lay the mummy in 
question, supposed to be that of a high 
iest. It was placed in a stone case, the 
id of which was removed, and enclosed 
in three coffins, each having a gilt mask at 
the upper end. The entire lid of the last 
coffin was also covered with gilding, in 
vivid preservation, and the body was 
wrapped in a t curiously wrought 
with gold lace, and apparently of a tough 
texture, The whole figure as fresh 
as*if it had been prepared a few months 
before, but the envelopment remained un- 
folded. Signior Piccinini said he might 
obtain five hundred dollars for this mum- 
my at Alexandria, but he considered it of 
such value that he thought of taking it 
himself to Tuscany. Whether or not this 
appreciation was to excite the cupidity of 
purchasers, I pretend not to determine. 
The mountains in this neighbourhood, 
ealled Goornoo, have for centuries been 
the cemeteries for the dead; and, notwith- 
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standing the havoc which for some years 
has been made amongst them, their con- 
tents appear inexhaustible. It would 
scarcely be any exaggeration to say, the 
mountains are merely roofs over the masses 
of mummies within them. The coffins 
serve as fire-wood to the whole neighbour- 
hood: I saw nothing else burnt. At first 
I did not relish the idea of my dinner 
being dressed with this resurrection-wood, 
articularly as two or three of the coffin- 
fids—which, as I said before, were in the 
shape of human figures—were usually to 
be seen standing upright against the tree 
under which the cook was performing 
his operations, staring with their large eyes, 
as if in astonishment at the new world 
upon which they had opened. The coffins 
were usually made of sycamore wood, 
which may serve in some degree to account 
for the almost total extinction of that tree in 
Upper Egypt; that under which my tent 
was pitched being the only one in the 
neighbourhood. This extinction, perhaps, 
may also be explained by the increasing 
aridity of the soil. As numerous pits full 
of mummies have been discovered in the 
heart of the mountains, without coffins, and 
merely embalmed, it may be inferred that 
these were the bodies of the poorer classes, 
who could not afford that expensive 
mode of interment.— Mrs. * Lushington’s 
Journey. 
WELCH FREEBOOTERS. 

Tue following extraordinary but authentic 
anecdote is extracted from an article on 
Welch manners and traditions in “ The Bri- 
tish Magazine” for March. The writer, 
after describing a ferocious band that had 
long infested one of the wildest districts in 
North Wales, proceeds:— The band at 
length became so powerful and numerous, 
that the inhabitants petitioned the govern- 
ment for protection against its outrages. A 
commission was, consequently, granted to 
John Wynn ab Meredith, of Gwedir, and 
Lewis Owain, one of the barons of the 
Welch Exchequer, and Vice-Chamberlain 
of North Wales. To them was entrusted the 
— of extirpating the band, root and 
ranch ; and, on Chrismas-eve, 1554, they 
succeeded in capturing about one hundred 
of the freebooters, whom they hanged @ /a 
orm as their commission authorised, 
on the spot. Among the prisoners were 
two fair-haired and beautiful boys, the 
younger sons of a widowed mother, and 
who were too young and too gentle to have 
yet imbibed the ferocious habits of their 
comrades, Their mother, with all the vehe- 
mence of a mother’s love and solicitude, 
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earnestly besought the stern judge to spare 
her boys, but in vain ; the unbending baron 
continued firm and inexorable in the per- 
formance of his duty. The mother, having 
exhausted all her entreaties, in an agony of 
despair tore the covering from her bosom, 
and uttered these memorable words :— 
‘ Hard-hearted wolf! these yellow breasts 
have reared children who shall yet wash 
their hands in thy heart’s blood !’—and this 
revengeful prediction was actually fulfilled, 
not long after, to the very letter. 

“The baron, having to pass through that 
district on the ensuing spring circuit, was 
waylaid on the road and murdered. The 
robbers had ascertained all the necessary 
particulars as to the strength of his escort, 
which they found to consist only of five or 
six horsemen. The baron had arrived at a 
narrow part of the road, which he found 
encumbered with some trees, newly felled, 
and thrown across from the thick wood 
through which the road passed. As his at- 
tendants rode forward to remove the obsta- 
cle, an arrow, from an unseen hand, 
struck the baron through the heart, and he 
fell mortally wounded. A general scuffle 
now ensued, and the attendants were 
quickly routed. The baron being slain, the 
assailants returned to their haunts; but a 
brother of the boys who had been executed, 
and: for whom their mother had interceded 
in vain, remained behind, and, cutting open 
the bosom of his victim, literally washed 
his hands in his heart’s blood. The baron, 
on this fatal occasion, vas accompanied by 
a kinsman of his, called Lloyd of Ceiswyn, 
a man of property in the district where the 
freebooters resided. He had, by some 
means or other, engaged the protection of 
the band; and, at the commencement of 
the fray, he received a hint not to interfere 
in the affair, but to escape while the coast 
was clear, for fear some random thrust 
might reach his heart also. This flagrant 
outrage called forth all the vigilance of the 
government, and the whole gang was hunted 
from hill to hill, and rock to rock, till its 
members were either taken or destroyed ; 
but not till they had bequeathed to the wan- 
dering peasantry a name and title which 
can never be forgotten.” 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONERS. 

In Spain, Italy, Germany, and sometimes 
in France, when many criminals have been 
condemned to suffer the extreme of punish- 
ment, the only means of accomplishing the 
sentence has been by granting life to one 
who would undertake the execution of the 


remainder, In one of the public squares | 


of Ghent, thére were formerly two bronze 
statues, representing a father and son con- 
victed of the same crime, and the son put+ 


‘ting the father to death. When justice is 


reduced to this dishonourable extremity of 
permitting a parricide, that a minor crime 
might be punished, it is a proof that the 
infliction of death as a penalty is contrary 
to morals. Withold, a Prince of Lithu- 
ania, was compelled, for want of an execu- 
tioner, to ordain that the criminal should 
t himself to death. This might be ef- 
ted in some cases where life is burden- 
some. In Moldavia, the C is, OF 
sies, are selected, to office ot 
finisher of the law. The first ipsy met 
with is compelled to execute the orrid 
duty. In this country, where crimes but 
rarely occur, it happened that no one had 
suffered the penalty of death for a period of 
ten years, when a robbery and murder 
were committed on the person of a young 
woman. The criminal was a gipsy; 
was condemned to be hung; his hour hav- 
ing arrived, he was conducted to the place 
of execution between two prévéts armed 
with axes; ten or twelve persons, led by 
curiosity, formed the cortége ; and all eyes 
were on the alert to meet with a gipsy to 
execute the sentence. They could only find 
on the road a wretched little old man, the 
more unfit to execute the office exacted of 
him, from the assassin being youthful, vi- 
gorous, and robust; it was no matter, the 
old man is summoned to perform the duty 
imposed upon his sect. He ~_ ; they 
approach the tree which is destined to serve 
the purpose of a gallows; one of the pré- 
véts places a table before it, to act as a scaf- 
fold ; the old man gets upon it; drawing 
towards him the sufferer, he wishes to fix 
the rope which is already round the culprit’s 
neck, to a branch of the tree; to reach it, 
he raises himself on his feet, and after seve- 
ral trials he succeeds. The little old man 
now uses every exertion to pull up his stout 
brother gipsy ; to effect this, he twists and 
turns himself a thousand ways, but all are 
useless. At length the criminal, quite im- 
patient, gives him a blow on the face, and 
throws him upon the ground. Frightened 
at the occurrence, the prévéts, the specta- 
tors, and the little old man, take to their 
heels. The assassin alone remains, though 
at liberty to do the same; but he is con- 
demned, and resigned to his fate. Without 
taking the slightest notice of the fugitives, or 
of the axes they have left behind them, 
which might serve him for weapons of de- 
fence, he coolly examines if the rope is pro- 
perly tied, secures it by a firmer knot to a 
higher branch, kicks down. the table with 
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his feet, and thus accomplishe3 his sentence.” 
— Memoirs of Sauson, the French Execu- 
tioner. 


DUELS OF BEES. 


In fine spring days, when the sun is beauti- 
ful and warm, duels may often be seen to 
have taken place between two inhabitants 
of the same hive. In some cases the quar- 
rel appears to have begun within, and the 
combatants may be seen coming out of the 
gates eager “for blows.” Sometimes a 
bee peaceably on the outside of the hive, 
or walking about, is rudely jostled by an- 
other, and then the attack commences, each 
endeavouring to obtain the most advanta- 
geous position. They turn, piroutte, throt- 
tle each other; and such is their bitter ear- 
nestness, that Reaumur has been enabled to 
come near enough to observe them with a 
lens, without causing a separation. After 
rolling about in the dust, the victor, watch- 
ing the time when his enemy uncovers his 
body, by elongating it, in the attempt to 
sting, thrusts its weapon between the 
scales, and the next instant its antagonist 
stretches out his quivering wings, and ex- 
pires. A bee cannot be killed so suddenly, 
except by crushing, as by the sting of an- 
other bee. Sometimes the strongest insect 
produces the death of the vanquished by 
squeezing its chest. Afier this feat has 
been done, the victorious bee constantly 
remains, says Reaumur, near his victim, 
standing on his four front legs, and rubbing 
the two posterior ones together. Sometimes 
the enemy is killed in the hive; then the 
victor always carries the corpse out of the 
city, and leaves it. These combats are 
strictly duels, not more than two being con- 
cerned in them; and this is even the case 
when armies of bees meet in combat.— 
History of Insects. 


HUNTING-SPIDERS. 
Ture is a tribe of hunting-spiders that 
leap like tigers on their prey, and, what 
is more extraordinary, have the faculty 
of doing so sideways. One of these jumped 
two feet on a humble-bee. They approach 
the object of their intended attack with the 
noiseless and imperceptible motion of the 
shadow of a sun-dial. If the fly move, the 
spider moves also, backwards, forwards, or 
sideways, and that with so much precision 
as to time and distance, that the two insects 
appear as if bound together by some invisi- 
ble chain, or actuated by the same spirit. 
If the fly take wing, and pitch behind the 
spider, the head of the latter is turned round 
to meet it so quickly, that the human eye 
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is deceived, and the spider appears to be 
motionless. When all these manceuvres 
bring the fly within its spring, the leap is 
made with fearful rapidity, and the prey 
struck down like lightning. The redeem- 
ing trait in these cruel creatures is their 
affection for their young.— Family Library. 
A WATERLOO SCENE, 


Tue following melancholy tale was com- 
municated by an old soldier, who had re- 
sided in the family of Colonel Granby for 
many years, and who had followed him to 
the field of Waterloo, but was accidentally 
separated from his youthful master at the 
awful moment of his death :— 

“Thank God, ’tis over ;” exclaimed a 
young officer, as he galloped along the 
road from Brussels to. Waterloo; my 
Lucy! we are separated, and, perhaps,— 
for ever! Should I not survive this, my 
first effort for glory, oh! Thou Almighty 
Father, protect my wife.” 

* * * 

“The battle rages in all its fury—the 
enemy press on and surround one part of 
the English army—when a young officer, 
with a tremendous shout of “ Death or 
Victory,” urged his impetuous steed for- 
ward, and followed by his gallant troop, 
mace a desperate attack on his assailants, 
and compelled them to retreat. The fiery 
Edward was borne along by the tide of 
conflict into the very midst of his foes. 
His noble mien attracted the notice of a 
French officer, who, calling on him to 
defend himself, galloped forward with un- 
governable fury. Dreadful was the conflict 
that ensued. For some time victory seemed 
doubtful—at length the French officer made 
a desperate lounge at the gallant Edward, 
which the latter parried with the greatest 
address ; and, returning it with more skill, 
and better success, pierced his adversary’s 
left side, who, uttering a heart-rending 
groan, immediately fell from his horse. 
Edward instantly dismounted to assist his 
fallen foe, and unfastening the clasps of his 
helmet, discovered a face pale through loss 
of blood, and fixed in the agonies of death ; 
he raised his heavy eyes to his generous 
conqueror, and, with a frenzied shriek, ex- 
claimed, “Can this be Edward Granby? 
my long forsaken brother !” 

“The blood forsook Edward’s cheeks as 
he replied, ‘ Charles, is it thus we meet ?” 
The dying hero faintly articulated, ‘ Indeed 
we meet—but only to part.’ The life 
blood gushed fast from his mortal wound 
—his brother gazed intently on his marble 
features—his breath had ceased! At this 
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interesting moment of reunion and final 
separation, a French soldier, influenced by 
revenge, approached the wretched Edward, 
who, stupified with grief and surprise, no 
longer offered any resistance. In one mo- 
ment the direful work was done—the spirit 
of Edward followed that of his brother to 
the regions of immortality. 

“ On the evening of the ever memorable 
18th of June, I visited the plains of Water- 
loo. What an awful sight! So many of 
my countrymen lying exposed to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, and extended on 
the bare ground, without one friend to 
soothe or relieve their sufferings. A slight 
rustling made me turn my head, and 1 
beheld a fair but fragile form stooping and 
examining the features of the surrounding 
dead. At last she knelt down by the body 
of a young officer, and lifting the raven 
curls that clouded his alabaster forehead, 
uttered one dreadful shriek, and fell lifeless 
to the ground. I approached, but all ani- 
mation was gone—the angelic sp rit of the 
beautiful Lucy had fled to be united to 
that of her Edward.”~-The old soldier here 
paused, torrents of fears streaming down 
his sun-burnt visage. 


GIVING TO THE POOR:—RICHARD 
BAXTER’S RULE. 


“T NeveR prospered more in my small 
estate, than when I gave most, and needed 
least. My own rule hath been—first to 
contrive to need myself as little as may be, 
and lay out none on need-nots, but to live 
frugally on a little. Second, to serve God 
in my place upon that competency which 
he allowed me to myself, that what I had 
myself, might be as good a work for com- 
mon good, as that which I gave to others ; 
and third, to do all the good I could with 
all the rest, preferring the most public and 
durable object, and nearest. And the 
more I have practised this, the more I have 
had to do it with; and when I gave almost 
all, more came in (without any’s gift) I 
scarce knew how, at least unexpected: but 
when, by improvidence, I have cast my- 
self into necessities of using more upon 
myself, or upon things in themselves of less 
importance, I have prospered much less 
than when I did otherwise. And when I 
had contented myself to devote that stock 
which I had gotten to charitable uses after 
my death, instead of laying out at present, 
that so I might secure somewhat for myself 
while I lived, in probability all that is like 
to be lost; whereas, when I took that pre- 
sent opportunity, and trusted God for the 


time to come, I wanted nothing, and lost 
nothing.” 


SAINT SWITHIN’S DAY, JULY 15. 


Sr. Swirnrn, descended from a Saxon 
family, was learned and virtuous; he put 
on the monastic habit in the monastery of 
Winchester, founded by king Thyneglis. 
Egbert, king of the West Saxons, afterwards 
of all England, made him his chaplain, 
committed to his care the education of his 
son Ethelwold, and made use of his coun. 
sels in the government of the kingdom. 
St. Swithin continued to direct Ethelwold 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and was by him 
romoted to the see of Winchester, where 
e displayed the genuine virtues of a bishop, 
particularly humility, and charity to the 
poor ; while to himself he was most austere 
and abstemious. St. Swithin departed this 
life July 2, 868. With respect to the 
popular belief, that if it rain on St. Swithin’s 
day, it will rain during forty days following, 
it appears to be a tradition adopted under 
papal superstition, and transmitted to our 
times.—It is said that Bishop Swithin was 
by his own desire buried in the churchyard 
instead of the chancel of the minster; and 
that, when he was canonized, the monks, 
not approving of this public cemetery foi a 
saint, determined on removing the body on 
the 15th of July, but it rained so violently 
on that, and for forty days afterwards, that 
the design was avandoned ; and these days 
have since been called the forty days of St. 
Swithin, 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


In our Number for May last, we stated 
that the planet Saturn would be in con- 
junction with the Sun on the 15th of this 
month; he is consequently too near that 
luminary to be observed during any part of 
it; but early in September he may pro- 
bably be detected by the attentive observer 
in the eastern hemisphere, a little before 
sun-rise, forming a small triangle with » 
and 23 Leonis. He passes y very rapidly, 
and his approach to and passage by Re- 
gulus is an interesting and important feature 
in his course. He 45 minutes to 
the north of this star on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. During October and November 
he is noticed to recede from it, and on the 
12th of December he is stationary a little 
to the west of 43 Leonis, a star of the 
sixth magnitude. 

The planet Mars is now rapidly ap- 
proaching his nearest distance from the 
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earth, and will again present an interesting 
appearance to the observer, as he attains 
his greatest brilliancy in the course of the 
following month. His configurations with 
the fixed stars are not so attractive as at 
the last opposition in 1828, the path of the 
planet being in a barren space under £, y, 
and @ Piscium. He is stationary on the 
18th, when he forms an equilateral triangle 
with 3 and w Piscinni. After this day 
his motion is very slow, and he is observed 
to approach a star of the fourth magnitude, 
which we shall term a Piscium. On the 
17th of September he is about 24 minutes 
north of this star, and between it and w 
Piscium. He also forms the summit of an 
isosceles triangle, y and @ Piscium being 
the base. On the following day he is seen 
between a and @ Piscium, and on the 19th 
is in opposition to the Sun in the 26th 
degree of Pisces. Being now at his nearest 
distance from the earth, his appearance, 
both to the naked eye and to the telescope, 
is highly interesting. He may now easily 
be distinguished by his red aspect and 
superior brilliancy; and, having a more 
considerable elevation than at his last oppo- 
sition, he consequently makes a longer 
stay above the horizon, which will afford 
the attentive observer a better opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the stars 
among which he passes. On the day of 
his opposition he is noticed between a and 
B, and the former star and y Piscium. 
His recess from the former star is the only 
interesting feature in his course, until the 
6th of October, when he is the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, @ and w forming the 
base. He is stationary on the 19th in the 
58th minute of the 20th degree of Pisces, 
having retrograded 11 degrees and 4 
minutes. 


POETRY. 


WHAT iS FRIENDSHIP. 


Is it but as a morning dream, 
A floating vapour, gaudy flower, 
Which now all gay and pleasing seem, 
But fade and vanish in an hour? 


Rather 'tis like yon stately oak, 
By storms or ruder winds beset, 

Firm rooted stands ’midst nature’s stroke, 
The forest’s pride and glory yet. 


Or like the glittering orb of day— 
A course diurnal he maintains; 
_ Nor aught obstracts his dazzling way, 
But true and constant e’er remains : 


Tho’ oft the intervening clouds 

His splendours veil, his beams conceal, 
And night obscure his glory shrouds ; 
In ceaseless grandeur shines he still. 


Where nature with luxuriant hand 
Displays her beauties, oft we find— 

In converse sweet—a youthful band, 
Each heart by friendship tirm entwined : 


Link’d arm in arm, o’er the gay mead 
And daizied field they wind their way : 
The shady lane and copse they tread, 
Or on the river’s margin stray : 


From tongue to tongue, from breast to breast, 
The glow of joy each word revives ; 

By nature’s charms each soul impressed 
Some pure instructions hence derives. 


When rude adversity prevails, 
And fortune mutable, appears 

The seale to turn—when grief assails 
The mind, and sorrow sheds her tears ; 


Then friendship kind, her heavenly form 
Presents, to soothe the drooping heart ; 

Oni wings of love she braves the storm, 
Sweet consolation to impart. 


When stern disease invades the breast, 
Writhing with agonizing pain ; 
By death’s vindictive hand oppressed, 
xhausted seems frail nature's frame : 


She comes—and while her tend’rest hand 
Softly the throbbing temples lave— 
Reminds the soul of that blest land 
The saint may claim beyond the grave. 


Nor death itself dissolves those ties 

Of friendship, bere the Christian wove; 
A fall fruition in the skies 

Shall be enjoyed in perfect love. 


Deptfurd. B. H.C. 


THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD 
. PASSETH AWAY. 


Wuy beats my fond heart with delight, 
While tracing the splendours of time ; 
Why dazzle my eyes at the sight 
Ot a perishing world in her prime, 
Since its pleasures and honours unitedly say, 
That the fasuion of this world is passing away? 


Ye circles where gaiety dwells, 
What beauteous forms ye disclose ; 
But sure there is something foretells, 
Your beauty will fade like the rose, 
You are mortal, when deck'd in your brightest 


array; 
And the tashion of this world is passing away. 


Ye towering palaces too, 
Ye thrones of imperial ons 
Your grandeur must soon be brought low, 
And mingle.with far meaner things; 
For the emblems of ef haste to decay, 
And the kingdoms of this world are passing away. 


O! tell me, ye withering wreaths 
Which encircled the conqneror’s brow; 
And tell me, ye rust-eaten sheaths, 

Where’s the palm of his victory now ; 

His laurels thus faded impressively say, 

‘That the conqueror’s glory has passed away. 


Though earthly distinctions thus fade, 
His beauty and fashion decline, 
Though its honours are cast in the shade, 
And the monarch his crown must resign ; 
The Christian shall reign in ineffable day, 
When all that’s created has passed away. 


His pleasures to change are unknown, 
His honours no time can destrey,— 
He two is an heir to a crown, 
And a kingdom of glory on high, 
Though the fashion of this world is passing away, 
Yet the splendours of heaven will never decay. 


J.V. 
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THE RUINED WELL. 
(‘* Oh Time ! thou beautifier of the Dead.”)— Byron. 


Wuerre are the lights that shone of yore, 
Around this haunted spring ?— 

To many a lonely heart no more 
Immortal thoughts they bring! 

It was not thus when pilgrims came 
‘To hymn beneath the night : 

And dimly gleam'd the censer’s fame, 
When stars and streams were bright. 


What art thou since five hundred years 
Have o’er thy waters roll’d, 

‘Since clouds Lave wept their crystal tears, 
From skies of beaming gold ?— 

Thy rills receive the tint of heav'n, 
Whieh erst illam’d thy shrine ; 

And sweetest birds their songs have giv’n 
For music more divine. 


Beside thee hath the maiden kept 
Her vigils pale and lone, 
While darkly have her ringlets swept 
The chapel's senulptur’d stone : 
And when the vesper-hymn was sung 
For the warrior’s spirit fled, 
With the cross and sword above thee bung,— 
What splendour crown d the dead! 


Bat a cloud hath fall’n upon thy fame :— 
The woodman laves his brow 

Where shrouded monks and vestals came 
With many a sacred vow ; 

And bluely gleams thy sainted spring, 
Beneath the sunny tree; 

Then let no leart its sadness bring, ' 
While nature is with thee. 

Deal. REGINALD AUGUSTINE. 


LINES ON MAY. 


DELIGHTFUL season of the year, 
Now all is smiling, blithe, and gay, 
In loose and flowing robes appears 
The roseate goddess, blooming May, 
Her mild approach [ hail, and sing 
A welcome tothe queen of spring. 


Jocund the scene, while all around 

The life-inspiring spirit floats, 

Bright gems ename] all the ground, 
Mirth warbles from 2 thousand throats, 
From nature’s shrine my praise shall rise, 
Mixt with the incense of the skies. 


How sweet to climb the heath-clad hill, 

Or wander through the verdant bowers, 

To listen to the chiming rill, 

Or cull the wreathe of blooming flowers, 
With her whose converse, soft and gay, 
Still sweeter makes the sweetest way. 


Or when the zephyr fans the grove, 
Or winter rules the icy scene, 

When all is melody and love, 

Or lost in snow the wide terrene ; 
Still, still be mine some feeling breast, 
On which my soul may safely rest. 


O friendship, love, whate’er we call 
The pleasing something kindly given, 
The bliss of this terrestrial ball, 

Beam from the fount of light in heaven, 
Around my steps thy radiance throw, 
Aud cheer the toils I meet below. 


THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


Sav who are yon lovely female train, 
That wind up the narrow village lane, 
Bedeck’d in white robes with graceful ease, 
That flutter and stream in the fitful breeze ; 
Say are they the mirth-loving jocund throng, 
Who court the loud laugh and the bridal song? 
Not so, not so, my cbild. 


The festive hours do they seek to spend, 

And grace the abode of some joyous friend, 

To chase dull care, and distance woe, 

And “trip on the light fantastic toe,” 

Tn social glee to beguile the day, 

And banish the serious thought away ? 
Not so, not so, my ebild. 


No, yon are the sorrowing virgin band, 
Who bear to death’s shadowy silent land 
A duteous daughter whose hour is past, 
A fair blossom nipt by the wintry blast ; 
A rose-bud that droop'd in the dewy morn, 
Ere its crimson folds could the stem adorn ; 
"Tis the scene of death, my child. 


But there is a land where no storm shall lower, 
Where no blight shall whither the blooming flower, 
Where the roses without a thorn shall grow, 
Where streams of perennial joy shall flow, 
Where no billow shall break on the peaceful shore 
And sickness decay, and death be o'er ; 

That land is heaven, my child. 


Securely lodg’d in the silent tomb, 
Our sister's remov’d from the evil to come, 
Earzy hath past to that high abode, 
To behold the glorious vision of God ; 
Through the wilds of time, though Lone we roam, 
Heaven ony is the Christian's nome ; 
May we enter there, my ehild. 
J. W. 


Review.—The Christian Student, de- 
signed to assist Christians in general in 
acquiring Religious Knowledge, 5c. By 
the Rev. E. Bickersteth. Second edition, 
12mo. pp. 671. Seeley. London. 1829, 


Amonc the numerous excellencies which 
this volume contains, the candid and liberal 
spirit of its author is not the least conspi- 
cuous. As a clergyman of the episcopal 
church, he avows his partiality towards her 
articles and homilies; but it is pleasing to 
observe, that this attachment has not led 
him to withdraw his brotherly affection from 
those who view our venerable establishment 
with a less favourable eye. To their writ- 
ings and talents he pays many tributes of 
respect ; he is not armed with thunderbolts, 
nor has he any unholy curses to pour on 
their heads. His avowal of these truly 
christian principles may be gathered from 
the following paragraph :— 


“The author desires thankfully and joyfully to 
acknowledge what is good in other communions 
that differ from bisown. Unhappily divided as 
is the present state of the church of Christ, it 
will yet be generally admitted that no particular 
body of Christians has the main truths exclusively. 
Much, even as he fears and dislikes the system 
of the Romanist, against which he would ever 
protest, there are admirable writers in the Roman 
church, as well as among Protestants, And in the 
different denominations of Protestants there are 
holy and exeellent authors, among Churchmen 
and Dissenters, among Presbyterians and Inde- 

endents, among Baptists and Quakers, amon 
Wesleyans and Moravians, among Lutherans ont 
Reformed. Let none be rejected that have the 
spirit of the Bible, because the writers differ in 
external communion. Though necessarily more 
acqnainted with writers in the established charch, 
as far as his knowledge has extended, he has not 
been biassed, in the lists given, by the denomina- 
tion of the writer. His object bas been to men- 
tion the best works with which he was acquaint 
ed. He has inserted with equal pleasure, Owen 
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and Hall, Doddridge and Beveridge, Watts and 
Hopkins. As the immortal spirits of these holy 
men, notwithstanding minor differences, are now 
doubtless together in heaven, so their works, a 
kind of visible image of their spirits, may well 
stand in peace and harmony in the same lists, 
communicating in their respective proportions light 
and joy to the Christian student.” — Preface, 
p. ix. 


We must not, however, suppose that the 
liberality of sentiment expressed by the 
author in the preceding paragraph, proceeds 
from any laxity of principle or disregard of 
truth. To prevent such an [inference being 
drawn from his candour, he strongly argues, 
in other parts of his book, that it is the duty 
of every one to contend earnestly, but in 
the genuine spirit of christianity, for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. His own words 
will best express his views :— 


“Some are disposed to condemn at once all 
controversial writings, as prejudicial and unpro- 
fitable ; but it has pleased God to turn even op- 
position to his truth to good, and make it instru- 
mental to the advancement of that which it was 
intended to overthrow. 

“The opposition of Job’s severe friends, and 
the discussions between them, furnished the 
church of God with that ancient book which is 
called by his name ; and the opposition of Judaizers 
in Galatia stirred up the zealous Paul to write that 
fervent epistie, of which we now reap the benefit. 
‘The enmity of Pagans and Infidels has been the 
occasion of calling forth the most able defences of 
Christianity. The corruptions of Popery led to 
the full statement of Protestant doctrine, and the 
writings of the Socinians to the clearer develop- 
ment of Evangelical truti. 

“ Thereis a stagnant peace, full of infection and 
death. Vehement contention for truth may bea 
duty, and consistent with love and the meekness of 
wisdom, Peaceful minds are apt to condemn not 
so much those who resist the trath, as those who, 
by testifying the truth, are the innocent occasion 
of controversy, and thus first disturb the general 
quiet. This is not, however, the true peace-mak- 
ing spirit which our Saviour blesses, but the love 
of carnal ease, and the very opposite to the spirit 
of the Gospel. Erasmus would have lost that 
Reformation, which Luther under God accomplish- 
ed. There is a greater blessing than present 
quiet, even the maintenance of important truth, and 
millions will through eternity thank God for the 
holy boldness, decision, and courage of Luther, 
Indeed, eager disputes about important religious 
truths are far better, and far more hopeful, than 
that total indifference which arises from infidelity.” 
—p. 113. 


To the abstract propriety of the preceding 
observations, every friend of revelation will 
readily give his assent. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that the almost unrestrained 
liberty of controversial debate thus claimed 
and sanctioned, may easily degenerate into 
ferocious excesses, which Mr. Bickersteth 
would blush to defend ; and few perhaps 
can command the prudence not to pass 
beyond the line which secures liberty in all 
polemical discussions, and excludes the 
abuse to which it is invariably liable. 

On the manner and spirit in which the 
scriptures should be examined, in order to 
learn their fundamental and peculiar truths, 
the author gives some excellent advice, and 


the student who faithfully and diligently 
follows his directions, will soon become a 
workman that need not be ashamed. All 
the subjects introduced, and they are both 
numerous and varied, are calculated to in- 
form his judgment, and enlighten his un- 
derstanding, in some branch or other, either 
immediately or remotely connected with his 
acquirement of useful religious knowledge. 
The sentiments advanced by the author on 
these important topics, are confirmed by an 
appeal to the writings of others, and much 
argument is brought before the reader from 
the sources that are explored. 

A considerable portion of this book is 
occupied with a list of publications neces- 
sary to form a respectable library fer a stu- 
dent in divinity.. These appear to have 
been selected with care from the works of 
churchmen and dissenters, and their classi- 
fication coincides with the subjects on which 
they treat. To the titles of many volumes 
thus selected a short note is added, which, 
in a few words, comprises their character ; 
and so far as we are acquainted with their 
contents, these brief notices are as impartial 
as they are terse and expressive. Few per- 
sons will be expected to procure at once 
all the books thus recommended, but as 
they embrace nearly the whole system of 
biblical knowledge, the reader will be able 
to choose from the great variety, and aug- 
ment his stock as circumstances may here- 
after direct. 

“ Outlines of the history of divinity” com- 
municates much valuable information. This 
chapter, beginning with the Fathers, passes 
on to the schoolmen and their cotempora- 
ries, to the Reformers and thei immediate 
successors, to the non-conformists, to the 
divines who flourished at the Restoratign, 
and the eventful period of the Revolution, 
and finally terminates with a survey of mo- 
dern writers, many of whom live in the 
present day. In these historical outlines, 
and in the reflections made upon them, we 
find a pleasing concentration of the author’s 
laborious researches. Many valuable pub- 
lications are briefly but candidly reviewed, 
and this apparently without any regard to 
the sect or party to which the writer be- 
longed. It is, however, worthy of observa- 
tion, that among the authors quoted, by far 
the greater number are of the Calvinistic 
school, and it seems to be a point which, in 
Mr. B.’s estimation, requires neither lan- 
guage to assert, nor argument to prove, that 
the great truths of christianity may always 
be found in this quarter, It is not our pro- 
vince to dispute this discovery; but many 
readers will probably demur at these appa= 
rently accidental assumptions, and think, 
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that while the excellencies which this book 
contains are allowed, many things may be 
found in its pages which should be read 
with caution. 

But what partiality soever the author may 
have manifested towards any peculiarity of 
theological sentiments, he has not treated 
those who differ from him with contempt 
or disrespect. He has held the balance with 
an even hand, and although he has adjusted 
much more of Calvinism than he has of 
Arminianism, he cannot be accused of hav- 
ing used delusive scales or deceitful weights. 
Every writer has his predilection ; and it is 

robable that few authors, who, differing 
rom him, may find something to censure, 
would, under similar circumstances, have 
acted on the whole with greater impartiality. 


> 


Review.— The Holy Bible, according to 
the Established Version, with the ex- 
ception of the Substitution of the 
Original Hebrew Names, in place of 
the English words Lord and God, and 
a few Corrections thereby rendered 
necessary. With Notes. Parts I. and 
Il. 8vo. Westley and Davis. Lon- 
don. 1830. 


Tuk title prefixed to this work fully explains 
its nature and design; yet, accustomed as 
we have been to the terms Lord, God, &c., 
the places in which the original names 
supplant these translated substitutes, appear 
under a somewhat singular aspect. 

The author observes, in his preface— 


“ That itis of the greatest importance, that in 
all translations of the Bible the Hebrew names 
should be preserved, by which Jenovan 
bath thus been pleased to make himselfknown. In 
the scripture of the Old Testament, Jzenovan ALE- 
um, the Hoty ONEs, are distinguished by distinct 
names; to wit, ALeu the Father, At the Son, and 
RuvAcu the Holy Ghost, which detine what we call 
the persons, the Greeks Hypostases, and the 
ancient Jews in Jehovah. 

“It has been presumed that no one will object to 
the substitution of the original sacred names ; but 
ifthere should be one, let him before he decidedly 
rejects them, put to himself the following questions 
—Who would think of translating the names of 
persons? Or, that the translators of the Bintr 
would have done so, they having left many hundred 
names as they found them? Are not the names of 
—- appellative nouns? Would not the trans- 
ation of a name, ineffect change a name? If my 
person is known or distingnished from another by 
my particular name, bow shall I be known if called 
by a foreign one *” 


The observations thus quoted from the 
preface require no comment. They are 
not more the dictates of learning than the 
offspring of common sense. Many have 
regretted that the sacred names should ever 
have been submitted to a translation, but 
we are not aware of any regular attempt 
until the present, to remedy the evil by 
counteracting the innovation. To many 

140.—voL. XII. 


readers the restoration of the original ap- 
pellations may appear 
language unintelligible, but this can only 
arise from the terms not being familiar to 
their understandings and their senses. Ip 
the word Jehovah no common reader finds 
any ambiguity; and if the terms Alehim, 
‘Alch, Al, Ruach, &c. had been originally 
incorporated in the translations of the 
Bible, neither dissonance nor obscurity 
would have associated with their occur- 
rence. 

In a few pages which follow the preface, 
the author has given the meaning or signi- 
fication of the sacred names, which have 
been substituted in this edition in place of 
the titles Lorp and Gop. These elucida- 
tions appear to have been made with care, 
and the import of each word .is illustrated 
by appeals to the Passages of scripture in 
which it occurs. With this guide always 
before him, the reader will find no difficult 
in accommodating his ideas to terms which 
may at first appear strange and even re- 

ulsive. 

Of the edition itself, little remains to be 
said. The common translation is preserved 
throughout, (with the exceptions above 
stated) together with the chapters and 
verses. The matter, however, is divided 
into paragraphs, either long or short as the 
subjects seemed to demand. This we 
conceive to be of no mean importance, for 
no one acquainted with the sacred writings 
can fora moment doubt, that many of our 
verses, and sometimes even chapters, have 
been formed in the most capricious and 
arbitrary manner. Considerable portions 
of our commentaries remedy this deviation 
from the rules of propriety and common 
sense, but these are in general too volumi- 
nous to meet the wants of readers who 
most need assistance. 

The notes are neither long nor nume- 
rous, and in general they are more of a 
critical, than either of a doctrinal or a 
practical nature. They are, however, 
judiciously introduced, and being merely 
elucidative of words and phrases, they 
derive no small portion.of their value from 
their brevity. 


Review.—Jaeob, or Patriarchal Piety, 
a Series of Discourses delivered in St. 
James’ Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
in 1822. By the Rev, Edward Craig, 
A. M. 8vo. pp. 311. Nisbet, London. 

TuEsE twelve discourses contain narrative 

and reflection, deduced chiefly from the 


history of Jacob, as it stands portrayed in 
the book of Genesis. Isaac, Rebecca, and 


to render the sacred 
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Esau bear, indeed, their parts in the histo- 
rical delineation, and on some occasions, 
Abraham, and nearly all the relations of 
the venerable patriarch, are introduced, to 
illustrate his character, and to furnish an 
insight into the economy of God. 

There can be little doubt, that in early 
life the conduct of Jacob was exceedingly 
reprehensible. Fraud and duplicity pro- 
cured for him the blessing which his 
brother lost, by the imposition which 
originated with their mother. The whole 
is a black affair, which no reasonings can 
justify, and no apology palliate. 

- From our acquaintance with the subse- 
quent events which distinguished the life of 
Jacob, we feel disposed to seize every cir- 
cumstance in his favour, which either 
narrative or imagination can supply, to 
mitigate the severity of censure to which he 
ap ars most justly exposed. The conduct 
oO! u, on the contrary, is examined with 
equal strictness, but with very different 
views, Scarcely a circumstance occurs in 
his history, that is not turned to his disad- 
vantage; to blacken his character is nearly 
as meritorious as it is to paint and varnish 
that of Jacob. 

Into this eommon mode of estimating 
the character of Jacob, and of Esau, the 
author of these discourses seems to have 
fallen. He does not, indeed, attempt to 
exonerate the former wholly from blame ; 
but palliatives are sought for his indefen- 
sible behaviour, in circumstances which 
impartial investigation will not warrant. 
For the latter no excuse is to be found. 
Every event and occurrence is interpreted 
to his disadvantage. ‘ Esau, we are told, 
a to have been purely a natural 
man of the and of the 
flesh—a man of a robust, natural frame, 
and of strong, ungovernable propensities.” 

We readily allow, that in after-life Jacob 
‘became a reformed and renewed character, 
but in the early stages of his history, he 
“was by nature a child of wrath, even as 
others.” By the appointment of God he 
was selected to inherit the blessing, but this 
implies no previous moral excellence, and 
only shews that God is the sovereign dis- 
poser of all events. When individual charac- 
ters are examined, the investigation should 
be conducted with impartiality, and the con- 
clusion founded on the evidence adduced. 
Of the pure principles, and exemplary 
conduct, which afterwards appeared in the 
character of Jacob, Mr. Craig has availed 
himself, and on grounds that cannot be 
disputed, his actions gg in most ont 

, every way worthy of esteem an 
reflections founded on the. 


incidents which occur, are strongly imbued 
with the spirit of christianity, and the lessons 
inculcated are closely connected with the 
sources whence they emanate. 

Jacob appears as a monument of divine 
grace, as a child of promise, and as the 
founder of the Israelitish family. From 
these and other similar circumstances, we 
are properly taught in these discourses, that 
God gives to none an account of his ways, 
that the most abandoned are not placed 
beyond the pale of mercy, and that, in the 
order of providence, God can make the 
most unlikely means subservient to the 
most momentous events. In these views, 
this volume is both interesting and valuable, 
and it may be read with much advantage 
by all, who, tracing the secret workings of 
Omnipotence, rejoice on finding occasions 
to 


* assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


Review.—A Reply to Lord John Russel’s 
Animadversions on Wesleyan Metho- 
dism, in his “ Memoirs of the Affairs 
of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht.” 
By Humphry Sandwith, Esq. 8vo. p. 71. 
Mason, London, 1830. 

Tue laudable zeal of the author of this refu- 
tation is only equalled by his extensive 
knowledge and dissection of facts. With 
a judgment’ matured by habits of investi- 
gation, and familiarly conversant with 
theological criticism, Mr. Sandwith has 
acquitted himself nobly in this warfare with 
the honourable historian ; and we must ac- 
knowledge that, even if Lord Russel’s 
prejudices were insurmountable, yet his 
admiration must be excited in no minor 
degree, on finding his censures investigated 
with so much Christian forbearance. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Sand- 
with (who, we believe, is an eminent 
surgeon at Bridlington,) has stood forward 
as the champion of Methodism. Some 
recent numbers of the Wesleyan Magazine 
are enriched with a series of papers from 
his pen ; and we are sure that, as an able 
successor of Mr. Watson, Mr. Sandwith is 
entitled to the praise of his brethren for 
having so successfully wielded his polemical 
weapons in their defence. In animad- 
verting on dishonourable advantages taken 
of misinterpretations, he calmly compares 
the statements of each writer with the other, 
without indulging in the “chartered free- 
dom of critical rebuke :” displaying the 
monstrosities of inconsistency as they present 
themselves to him on comparison, he leaves 
it to the public to condemn ; an example 
which we recommend to his Lordship’s 
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imitation, should he resume his labours as 
an historian. 

The doctrines of Methodism remain 
essentially the same as established and pro- 
roulgated by the transcendent Wesley ; yet 
its important acquisition of wealth and 
numbers has invested it with a stateliness 
which renders its solemnities and their admi- 
nistration as imposing almost in their aspect 
as even those of the church. Time was 
when the founder of Methodism published 
its tenets at the hazard of existence—when, 
baring his head before the fiendish multi- 
tude, he stood exposed to their murderous 
missiles, on the market-cross, or in the 
public field, to proclaim his divine com- 
mission. Like his “meek and lowly” 
Master, he was “no respecter of persons ;” 
and the all but roofless cottage, and the 
broken chair, were the temple and rostrum 
from whence the St. Paul of modern chris- 
tianity often made his fervid appeals. And, 
verily, we need not be amazed at the pre- 
valence and progress of that creed which 
was poll oo by its establisher surmount- 
ing every oposition—the casualties of “ flood 
and field”—the rigour of the elements, and 
the hate of mankind. It is a natural reverse 
of the scene that we now behold in the 
“solemn temples” of Methodism replete 
with the adornments of architecture, and 
recognized by crowded assemblies. So 
material an enhancement of the weight 
and value of the opinions of Wesley, has 
stirred up some polemical enemies of great 
popularity in rank and letters; and those 
doctrines, whose peculiarities, half a century 
ago, were known to, or noticed by, only 
the vilest of the community, have now 
found superior antagonists in the coroneted 
historian, and the courtly poet. 

In the assertion of Lord John Russel, 
that “ Methodism was like a quack medi- 
cine, soon famous and soon forgotten,” he 
is ably refuted by Mr. Sandwith. Asit 
would not be well to attempt the detach- 
ment of any material part of his almost 
indivisible web of reasoning, we will merely 
quote his remarks on the _historian’s 
strictures on Band-meetings” and 
Classes ”— 

“It is enough, that our system secures the alle- 
giance of the heart to scriptural principles, and 
watches over the development of their practical 
results with a sleepless anxiety. No Christian 
church can do more; few do as much. Nor is 
it any answer to say, that ‘* the bad passions which 
oe dam up in one place will burst out in another.” 

ethodism, as an experiment, has been long 
enough in operation to furnish his Lordship with 
verifications of his assertion, if any are to be 
obtained. But these, to be conclusive of its empi- 
ricism, should be both indisputable, and numerous 
enough to outweigh the evidence of those examples 


to which we confidently appeal in proofof its moral 
efieacy. We have already adverted to the proof 


deducible from the personal history of her disciples, 


who are “ her epistles known and read of all men.” - 


We have briefly descanted also on some of the col- 
lateral benefits of Methodism, which accompanied 
Mr. Wesley’s earlier career. And they are still 
felt and seen after the lapse of nearly acentury, 
which has served only to mature the fruits of that 
moral harvest of which society at that time pre- 
sented but the hopeful verdure. 

We are informed through the public 
prints, that Lord John Russel, in an address 
to his parliamentary constituents, has pub- 
licly disclaimed any intentions of severity 
towards the Methodists. We should have 
had more faith in this retraction, had it not 
been made at such a time, and in such a 
manner; and we think his Lordship would 
have served his character more effectually, 
had he made such announcement through 
the medium of the press. At the same 
time we remind his Lordship, omitting 
fuller explications, that 

“ A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion stili.” 


Revirw.—A View of the Court of Chan- 
cery. By the Hon. William Long 
Wellesley. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 8vo. 
90—-84. London. 1830. 


Tue errors and abuses of the Court of 
Chancery have long proved a cause of 
complaint, as well as a source of reproach, 
to the British nation. Every one seems to 
have a horror—a dread—nay, a mortal an- 
tipathy to the name of Chancery. The law- 
yers who thrive upon the ruin of the suitor 
form the only exception to the truth of this 
proposition. Ruin and Chancery suit have 
long been considered synonymous terms ; 
and the unlucky suitor who once becomes 
entangled in the meshes of a Chancery 
net, is looked upon as lost. All hope of 
escape from the jaws of this devouring mon- 
ster are futile, and the unhappy victim of 
an Equity Tribunal may consider himself 
as exceedingly fortunate, if he do not en- 
tail the desolation of his own ruin upon his 
unfortunate offspring ; or transmit it, per- 
haps in the fulness of maturity, as a legacy 
to his terity, for ages far beyond the 
limits of the most boundless calculation !— 
Such is the frightful picture of a British 
Court of Equity ! : 

The present volume owes its origin to a 
Chancery suit—Wellesley v. Duke of 
Beaufort.—Almost every one is acquainted 
with the melancholy history and the wrongs 
of the late lamented, and much injured 
Mrs. Wellesley—wrongs which haunted 
and pursued her till the termination of her 
mortal career, depriving society of an ami- 
able member, and her children the victims 
of the present contention of that parental 
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affection, and that fostering care, which, 
had they remained, would have preserved 
them from, and spared them the humiliat- 
ing consequences of, the present exposure. 
On the death of Mrs. Welles!ey the author 
of the present volume claimed the right of 
superintending the education of his own 
children. The Misses Long, sisters of the 
Tate Mrs. Wellesley, and aunts to the 
children, having them under their pro- 
tection, refused to deliver them over to the 
ternal authority. “The grounds of this re- 
usal were, that the general and moral con- 
duct of the parent, as well as the principles 
which upon every opportunity be infused 
into the minds of his children, being highly 
rnicious and subversive of moral rectitude, 


, Wholly unfitted him to be entrusted with 


the care and superintendence of the educa- 
tion of tender age. ‘In the course of these 
proceedings, two or three simple ques- 
tions arose, which may be briefly stated 
as follows:—Was Mr. Wellesley a fit and 
proper person to be intrusted with the 
guardianship of his own children?—for the 
abstract question of his right could not be 
disputed. Then the question resolved itself: 


fhe be a fit and proper person, are there any 


circumstances to warrant any interference, 
or to control and reduce his exercise of this 
right within certain bounds ? 

The immediate guardianship by himself 
or under his own roof, — to have been 
soon given up by Mr. Wellesley; and no- 
thing could have tended more to re-instate 
him in public opinion, or could have more 
effectually convinced the world, that he pre- 
served correct notions of rectitude and moral 
propriety, than his thus speedily waving his 
right to the immediate and uncontrolled 
superintendence of the education of his 
children. We should be the last to break 
ih upon the privacy of any man, or to drag 
his domestic failings. unnecessarily before 
the public ; we shall therefore merely state, 
that there were domestic weaknesses of a 
particular nature, which rendered the pater- 
nal roof in this instance a very ineligible 
shelter, and the abandonment of the claim 
to the immediate guardianship, a proper 
and very judicious act on the part of the 
father. 

But Mr. Wellesley having waved his 
own claim, insisted upon his right to 
appoint the proper guardian, and disputed 
the fitness Of the Misses Long or this 
charge. He also claimed the right of a 
free and unreserved intercourse with his 
children, an intercourse uninterrupted by 
‘the presence of any other person. Such 
appears to have been the questions for 
the consideration of the Court of Chancery. 


They are plain, simple, abstract ques- 
tions :—Yet Mr. Wellesley tells us they 
occupied the court four years; and that 
this tardy deliberation cost him the enor- 
mous sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
and very possibly bis children and the 
other side an equal, if not a much larger 
sum !!!—Mr. Wellesley observes, “It is 
but right I should state that the costs of 
the PATERNAL JuRISDICTION of the Court 
of Chancery have amounted in four years, 
to 20,000 out of my pocket, and probably 
a larger sum out of the pockets of my 
children. The whole of this money has 
gone into the hands of the lawyers; so 
that it is no wonder the law should be in- 
disposed to let so profitable a cause out of 
court in a hurry.”—p. 21. 

Now we put it to any man of common 
understanding, whether these questioi 
could not have been fairly and equitably 
decided in as many hours as it took the 
court years, and whether, if the thousands 
were taken off, a sum would not have been 
left honestly sufficient to the expenses of 
adjusting these litigations. Mr. Wellesley 
himself observes, ** It cannot be said, then, 
that I have had cheap law. Neither can 
it be alleged that the proceedings of this 
court have not amounted to a denial of 
justice. Lord Eldon left me a legacy of 
four years’ litigation, to establish a 
—— which in private life would have 

een decided in the space of five minutes, 
and inacourt of common law, before a 
jury, was actually determined in the course 
of a morning !”—p. 21. 

Now perhaps it may be inquired, why 
should this court in particular be subject 
to these inconveniences : or what is there, in 
the principles or constitution of it, that 
should render its jurisdiction so liable to 
abuses. We verily believe it is the system 
of affidavit evidence. An affidavit is sworn 
and filed, and then the opposite party are 
allowed a certain time to examine the 
allegations, when they put in their answer. 
The answer consists in counter-affidavits, 
as they may be termed—either denying in 
toto, or explaining the allegations. The 
first party reply by additional affidavits, 
and so a system of swearing and perjury is 
thus not only sanctioned, but actually en- 
couraged. Lord Eldon himself seems to 
have been sensible of this defect in the 
principles of its jurisdiction. “To show 
that I am not singular in my view of 
the defects of affidavit evidence,” says 
Mr. Wellesley, “whereby I have been so 
great a sufferer, I will here quote Lord 
Eldon’s opinion upon the subject, as declared 
in his judgment upon this very case, of 
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Wellesley v Beaufort. These are his 
words :— 

‘This case is singular in this respect ;— 
this is a case in which affidavit is to be set 
against affidavit; and in a mode of trial 
as to where the truth is, it appears that it 
is very difficult to say that it is a mode of 
trial that shall not miscarry; but it is the 
misfortune in this case, that it is one in 
which individual is opposed to individual 
in affidavits ; and after all, it is utterly im- 
possible to say that that contradiction can 
originate in mistake.’—p. 10. 

Ve are by no means supporters of those 
principles, nor of those outrages against 
morality, of which Mr. Welfesley has been 
accused, and indeed of which we may say 
he has been convicted. But he is not now 
upon his trial, and we must deal with his 
publication as critics, not as censors of 
morality. We think he has clearly esta- 
blished the corruptions and defects of the 
chancery system, and has fully proved the 
necessity for revision and reform. Indeed 
this necessity appears to have been at 
last so obvious, as to have excited the ob- 
servation of the present chancellor; and 
we cannot pay his lordship a higher com- 
pliment, or bestow a higher eulogium 
upon his character, than by stating that he 
has himself brought the subject under the 
notice of the legislature, 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia. By 
Dr. Lardner, and others. History. 
England. By the Right Honourable 
James Mackintosh, M.P. Vol. I. 
12mo. p. 382. Longman.  Lon- 
don. 1830. 


Avyotuer volume of this valuable work 
has just reached us. It dwells chiefly on 
the early periods of our national history, 
and introduces to our notice the leading 
events which are associated with the lapse 
of years. The incidents have nothing 
either new or remarkable to claim our 
attention, beyond what other similar his- 
tories supply, but the language is perspi- 
cuous and pleasing, and much extraneous 
matter is omitted, to make room for that 
which is interesting. Events and circum- 
stances of doubtful character occupy only 
a very limited space, but facts of unques- 
tionable authenticity are detailed with a 
degree of minuteness which corresponds 
with their importance. Were we to fill 
several pages with our observations, they 
would uniformly assimilate with what we 
have already stated. A few extracts will, 
therefore, be more satisfactory to the 


reader, than any critical analysis, or aceu- 
mulation of general remarks, which we 
might offer in favour of this work :-— 


Character of Alfred.—In an e or count: 
such a prince a hove 
is no example of any man who so happily com- 
bined the magnanimous with the mild virtues, 
who joined so much energy in war with so re- 
markable a cultivation of the useful and beautiful 
arts of peace; and whose versatile faculties were 
so happily inserted in their due place and measure 
as to support and secure each other, and give 
solidity and strength to the whole character, 
That such a miracle should occur in a barbarous 
age and nation; that study should be thus pur- 
sued in the midst of civil and foreign wars, by a 
monareh who suffered almost incessantly from 
painful maladies ; and that it so little encroached 
on the duties of government as to leave him for 
ages the popular model for exact and watchfuy 
justice, are facts of so extraordinary a nature, 
that they may well excuse those who have sus- 
pected that there are some exaggeration and sup- 
pression in the narrative of his reign. But Asser 
writes with the simplicity of an honest eye-wit- 
ness, The Saxon Chronicie isadry and unde- 
signing compend. The Norman historians, who 
seem to have had his diaries and note-books in 
their hands, choose him as the glory of the land 
which was become theirewn, There is no sub- 
ject on which unanimous tradition is so nearly 
sufficient evidence, en the eminence of one man 
over others of the same condition. The bright 
~~ may long be held up before the national 
mind. This tradition, however paradoxical the 
assertion may appear, is in the case of Alfred 
rather supported than weakened by the fictions 
which have sprung from it. Although it be an 
infirmity of every nation to ascribe their insti- 
tutions to the contrivance of aman rather than 
to the slow action of time and circumstances, yet 
the selection of Alfred by the English people as 
the founder of all that was dear to them is surely 


the strongest proof of the deep impression left on — 


the minds of all of his transcendent wisdom and 
virtue :—Juries, the division of the island into 
counties and hundreds, the device of frankpledge, 
the formation of the or t Ty law 
itself, could have been mistakenly attributed to 
him by nothing less than general reverence. 
How singular must have been the administration 
of which the remembrance so Jong procured for 
him the character of a lawgiver, to which his few 
and general enactments so little entitled him ! 

“Had a stronger light been shed on his time, 
we should have undoubtedly discovered in him 
some of those characteristic peculiarities, which, 
thongh always defects, and generally faults when 
they are not vices, yet belong to every human 
being, and distinguish him from his fellow-men. 
The disadvantage of being known to posterity 
by general commendation, instead of discrimi- 
nating description, is common to Alfred with 
Marcus Aurelius. The character of both these 
ornaments of their station and their species seems 
about to melt into abstraction, and to be not so 
much portraits of man as models of ideal per- 
fection. Both. furnish an useful example that 
study does not disqualify for administration in 
peace or for vigour in war, und that scrupulous 
virtue may be combined with vigorous policy, 
The lot of Alfred forbade him to rival the accom- 
plishments of the imperial sage. But he was 

ous without superstition; his humbler know- 
edge was imparted with more simplicity; bis 
virtue was more natural; he had the glory to be 
the deliverer as well as the father of his country ; 
and he eseaped the unhappiness of suffering hie 
authority to be employed in religious persecu- 
tion.”—p. 41. 

“ First Crusade—Capture of Jerusalem.—In 
spite of their misfortunes, Bohemond established 
himself at Antioch in 1097; and on the 14th day 
of July, 1099, after a siege of two months, the 
ancient and holy city of Jerusalem was taken. by 
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assault, with a prodigious slaughter of the gar- 
rison. Ten thousand were slain on the site of 
the temple of Solomon ; more were thrown from 
the tops of houses ; many were put to death after 
resistance had ceased. Terrible as were these 
excesses, they arose from the boiling passions of 
an undisciplined multitude, and therefore bore no 
likeness to the license granted 7 a civilized 
commander to obedient soldiers when a city is 
taken by storm. These = composed by 
the union of all that is kind with all that is fierce, 
of the basest with the grandest elements of our 
nature, produced a corresponding but a prodi- 
gious variety of deeds. It is hard for a writer 
or a reader, more separated by opinions, by 
manners, by situation, than by an interval of 
eight centuries from the victorious crusaders, to 
form a faint conception of their state of phrenzy, 
when, sore with wounds, heated by bloody con- 
flicts, and flushed with success, they came to see 
and handle the ruins of the temple, the holy 
sepulchre, and all the scenes of sacred story, 
dear and hallowed in their eyes from infancy ; 
and at the same moment beheld at their mercy 
the men who had defiled these holy places and 
spoiled those innocent pilgrims, whose offence 
was that of worshipping God where he most 
abundantly had poured out thetreasures of his 
goodness. The gentleness and humility of a 
religion of forgiveness had on their distempered, 
yet not, perhaps, depraved hearts, more than the 
ower of the loudest cry of vengeance for long 
ndignities and outrages. What wonder, then, 
if, maddened by confused emotions, in which, 
perhaps, rising compunction began to swell, they 
rushed reeking from slaughter to raise their 
bloody hands in prayer, and to pour forth tears of 
contrition and affection prostrate before the shrine 
of their God! ‘The power of the feelings excited 
by those places which call up the remembrance of 
revered men, and their noblest actions and suf- 
ferings, never could be greater than it was to 
the deliverers of Jerusalem ; and the subtile links 
which combined good and bad passions could 
hardly ever have been stroager.”’"—p. 121. 


Review.—Sermons, on several Occasions. 
By the Rev. Henry Moore. A. M. 
with a brief Memoir of his Life and 
Christian Experience, ee his Birth to 
the Death of Mr. Wesley, 8vo. pp. 
454. Mason, London. 


THESE sermons, seven in number, are of an 
experimental and practical nature, and aim 
not to amuse the fancy by tropes and 
figures, or to dazzle the imagination by the 
brilliancy of words. They are calculated 
for a widely different meridian, namely, to 
alarm the conscience, to affect the heart, 
and to reform the life. The language, 
however, though not ornamental, is strong 
and masculine, and possesses that perspi- 
cuity of expression, for the want of which 
nothing can atone. Truth, in its various 
branches, appears so to have engrossed the 
author’s attention, that to place this in an 
auspicious light, mere diction and phrases 
have been deemed matters of minor impor- 
tance. Several of these discourses are of 
an occasivnal character, but no 
of time or circumstance has drawn the 
author away from the precepts, doctrines, 
and duties, he intended to inculcate. 
About one half of this volume delineates 


the life and experience of the author from 
his birth, about 1750, to the death of 
Mr. Wesley, in 1791. Independently of 
the exercises of mind which this sketch 
imbodies, it is rendered particularly inter- 
esting by the numerous incidents, narratives, 
anecdotes, and occurrences, which the 
author was called to observe, and in which 
he was destined to bear a part during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Moore has been, we learn from the 
introductory paragraph, a regular member 
of the Wesleyan connexion upwards of fifty 
years, and during nearly the whole of this 
period has officiated among this body of 
Christians as a regular itinerant minister. 
He is now nearly the oldest preacher in their 
connexion, but though far advanced in 
years, his appearance is hale, his health 
good, his vigour but partially impaired, 
and he retains his mental faculties almost 
entire. 

From the situation of Mr. Moore during 
his journey through life, it maybe easily 
inferred, that the circumstances and events 
which he has recorded, relate almost exclu- 
sively to Methodism, its infancy, early 
struggles, opposition, increase, success, 
vicissitudes, and present prosperity. Of 
these, this biographical sketch enters into 
no lengthened details, but we may easily 
gather from occasional incidents, the nature 
and character of the prevailing spirit which 
distinguished those early days. 

Narrow as these confines may appear, 
they embrace both England and Ireland, at 
that period remarkable in fertility for the 
production of persecution, and a harvest 
of vices which dishonour human nature. 
To the influence of these, Mr. Moore was 
sometimes exposed, but his narrative em- 
braces what others saw and heard, as well 
as what he experienced. We can have no 
doubt, had the author been so disposed, 
that he might have enlivened this memoir 
with a much greater number of anecdotes 
than he has inserted, but his aim being 
rather to edify than amuse, they have 
yielded their place to facts and occurrences 
more immediately connected with the 
prosperity of the work of God. 

To the guidance of an overruling Provi- 
dence, this sketch bears ample testimony, 
without entering into any formal dissertation 
on the subject. The evidence seems to 
arise from undesigned occurrences, and on 
this account it commands a more profound 
respect. In some instances the operation 
of natural causes may be deemed sufficient 
to account for existing phenomena; and in 
others Mr. Moore may be thought b 
many to have tinctured his views wi 
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visionary ideas, The facts, however, to 
which these observations refer, are before 
the world, and from their character, and 
the evidence by which they are supported, 
the reader must draw his own conclusions. 
But after making all due allowance for 
some questionable passages, the redeeming 
qualities are more than sufficient to atone 
for these aberrations. The sermons are 
fervid and evangelical, and the memoir 
contains an interesting survey of God’s 
gracious dealings with the author’s soul. 


Review.— Recognition in the World to 
Come ; or Christian Friendship on Earth 
perpetuated in Heaven. By C. R. Mus- 
ton, A. M. 12mo. pp.444. Holdsworth. 
London, 1830. 


Tue great question discussed in this volume 
involves a considerable portion of local feel- 
ing, in which every individual of the haman 
race is deeply interested. Few persons who 
follow the mortal remains of their departed 
friends to the house appointed for all living, 
but indulge the hope of again meeting and 
recognizing them in another world, where 
the friendships formed in this, will be re- 
newed, and perpetuated for ever. It cannot 
be denied, that these feelings are congenial 
with the best sympathies of our nature, and 
all will rejoice on finding the evidence co- 
gent and convincing on which the fact is 
founded. 

The three sources of argument to which 
Mr. Muston has applied are—prevalence of 
opinion, the intimations of revelation, and 
the decisions of rational inquiry. 

That this belief prevailed among the an- 
cients, both civilized and savage, will admit 
of no dispute. The author has furnished 
many examples, and the reader will be able 
to augment the number from his own recol- 
lection. It is a general. assent, amounting 
almost to universality of testimony. 

On this point the language of the sacred 
writings is by no means so decisive as to 
place it beyond all possible doubt ; but it 
abounds with intimations on the affirmative 
side of the question, and lays a foundation 
for inferences which place the desirable fact 
on an almost immoveable basis. In direct 
terms it will be exceedingly difficult to find 
in the bible any positive assertion that we 
shall know each other in a future state, but 
the presumptive evidence is strong and 
varied ; and the numerous ges which 
Mr. Muston has adduced, leave little or no 
room for reasonable doubt. 

On the ground of reason, the probabilities 
are equally strong and convincing. The 


analogy of nature, the physical constitution 
of man, and the reflective powers of thé 
human mind, all unite their testimony to 
assure us, that in a disembodied state, as 
well as when this mortal shall put on im- 
mortality, friendships shall be renewed with 
continued consciousness, and most probably 
remain for ever. 

We cannot, however, presume to infer 
that all the evidence derived from the above 
sources will amount to any thing like de- 
monstrative proof. Each furnishes its por- 
tion of testimony, and the probability re- 
sulting from the whole, if taken in the ag- 
gregate, will fall very little short of moral 
certainty. Whatever has a bearing on the 
subject verges to the affirmative side of the 
question, and nothing can be adduced of 
any weight to militate against the conclu- 
sions to which these probabilities lead. 

Mr. Muston has investigated the subject 
with much fairness, and displayed in the 
inquiry a considerable share of ingenuity ; 
and if the evidence is not absolutely con- 
clusive, the fault lies not in the man, but 
arises from the obscurity and silence in 
which the question is involved. For our 
own parts we feel perfectly satisfied with the 
strong intimations which reason, scripture, 
and the general.concurrence of opinion, af- 
ford, and have no doubt that nothing but an 
unreasonable demand of evidence will pre- 
vent a similar conviction in the minds of 


others. 


Review.— Evangelical Biography 
Young Persons. Howard, Newton, Wil- 
son. By Ingram Cobbin, M. A. 24mo. 
pp-191. Vol. I. Westley. London. 1830. 


Taree such men as Howard, the great 
philanthropist, Newton, the reclaimed sai- 
lor, and Wilson, who carried the first mis- 
sionaries to the South Seas, can hardly find 
a parallel in the whole range of christian 
biography. The incidents which mark their 
lives place them in a light which nothing 
can eclipse, and elevate them to an emi- 
nence which no fogs can envelop, no clouds 
can obscure. 

Of these three eminent servants of God, 
it would be scarcely possible to write a bio- 
graphical sketch that should be devoid of 
interest. No writer need be at a loss for 
materials. Their lives abound with inci- 
dents of the highest order, on which we 
‘ook with reverence, without aspiring to the 
honour of imitation. 

Although the more conspicuous of these 
incidents are not overlooked by Mr. Cob- 
bin, his aim. has rather been to mark the 
economy of God: in various results, than to 
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expatiate on what might be termed their 
enterprises and exploits. The remarkable 
events and occurrences of their lives he 
connects with the overrulings of providence, 
and the more powerful influence of divine 
grace operating upon their hearts. To these 
the attention of the reader is uniformly di- 
rected, and occasions are never .wauting to 
place the interpositions of Almighty power 
and goodness in a commanding and an 
auspicious light. 

The stile of this volume is adapted to the 
capacity of the youthful reader. Sometimes 
indeed, the illustrations appear unnecessa- 
rily familiar ; and perhaps the sketches 
would have been more pleasing, and not 
Jess instructive, if the reflections had been 
confined to the great events which marked 
the career of these extraordinary men. To 
almost every circumstance Mr. Cobbin has 
given a religiousturn. His remarks indeed 
are always judicious in themselves, but it 
may be doubted whether reiteration has not 
a tendency to weaken their force. His in- 
tentions, however, are at once obvious, and 
worthy of respect; and his book merits a 
Shelf of honour in every juvenile library. 


Review.— The Anthology, an Annual Re- 
ward Book for Midsummer and Christ- 
mas, 1830, consisting of Selections 
adapted to the amusement and instruction 
of Youth. By the Rev. J. D. Davy, 
Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 337. Whittaker. 
London. 
Tuts volume is neatly printed, and most 
delicately put out of hand. With the ex- 
ception of an attractive frontispiece, it has 
no engravings, but in all other respects it 
belongs to the splendid family of Annuals, 
which regularly bloom about the winter 
solstice. Perhaps the Anthology has more 
native vigour working at its root than any 
of its rivals or associates can boast, since 
both Christmas and Midsummer are invited 
‘to behold its splendour, and enjoy its fra- 
grance. 
"© On the score of variety, (the editor informs us,) 
‘it may be incidentally remarked, that it contains 
direct extracts (besides numerous references to 
others) from about eiz fy authors, and translations 
from elvven different languages. The age to which 
‘the selection has been expressly adapted, is the 


govied between ten and fifteen years.”"—Preface, 
p. vi. 


The numerous articles which this volume 
contains, the compiler has judiciously clas- 
sified under general heads, according to 
their respective characters. Hence, under 
“Voyages and Travels, including natural 
history,” we find selections from Bruce, 
Belzoni, Forbes, Lyall, Burchell, Clarke, 
Heber, and various others, who have visited 


distinct portions of the globe, and interested 

the public with the result of their observa- 

tions and researches, 

The second class comprises tales, apo- 
logues, and fables, extracted from numerous 
authors, both English and foreign, With 
some of these, many readers have been long 
familiar, others are less generally known, 
and several have rarely, if ever before as- 
sumed an English dress. 

The third class consists of moral and elo- 
quent extracts selected from authors of | 
established celebrity. One of these is from 
the German, but all besides are of British 
origin. 

The fourth class is poetical. The pieces 
are numerous, and of varied merit. Of se- 
veral authors whence they have been ex- 
tracted, the names are well known in the 
regions of Parnassus, and this, independ- 
ently of their intrinsic worth, will furnish 
them with a passport to respect, if not to 
admiration. 

Taken in the aggregate, its prose and 
poetry form a pleasing group, which cannot 
fail to amuse as well as to instruct the 
youthful reader. The historical extracts are 
particularly interesting. They introduce us 
to foreign scenery, habits, and customs, 
which charm by their novelty, and invest 
human nature with features of character 
which occasionally astonish, disgust, and 
please. 

The Anthology is a book of instructive 
and innocent amusement, in which nothing 
appears either to offend the eye or taint the 
heart. Its external appearance is deli- 
cately attractive, and its contents derive vi- 
vacity and. interest from the energy and 
fidelity with which the incidents, characters, 
and productions of art and nature, are hap- 
pily described. 

Review.—A brief Outline of the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion. By 
Archibald Alexander, D. D. America. 
W. 32mo. pp. 192. Whittaker, Lon- 
don, 1830. 


WE cannot give a more correct idea of this 
little ‘work than by quoting the contents of 
its chapters, which are as follows :— 

“The right Use of Reason in Religion. 

“Tt is impossible to banish all religion 
from the world ; and if it were ible, it 
would be the greatest calamity which could 
befal the human race. 

“If christianity be rejected, there is no 
other religion which can be substituted in 
its at least, which will 
answer purpose for which religion is 
desirable. 
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“There is nothing improbable or un- 
reasonable in the idea of a revelation from 
God ; and consequently nothing improba- 
ble or unreasonable in such a manifest 
divine interposition, as may be necessary 
to establish a revelation. 

“ Miracles are capable of proof from 
testimony. 

* The miracles of the Gospel are credible. 

“The bible contains predictions of 
events which no human sagacity could have 
forseen, and which have been exactly and 
remarkably accomplished. 

“No other religion possesses the same 
kind and degree of evidence as Christianity ; 
and no other miracles are as well attested 
as those recorded in the bible. 

“The bible contains internal evidence 
that its origin is divine.” 

On the preceding subjects the author 
reasons with much candour and impartia- 
lity. He places what he has to advance 
in a clear and commanding light, but never 
loads his conclusions with a weight that the 
premises will not legitimately bear. Within 
a narrow compass he has concentrated the 
essentials of evidence which we sometimes 
must wade through many volumes to 
collect. The importance of this book must 
not be estimated by its magnitude. Sold 
for two shillings and sixpence, it may easily 
find its way to many hands which could 
not reach more voluminous publications, 
it contains strong evidence, to fortify the 
mind against the plausible sophistries of 
infidelity, and he who makes himself mas- 
ter of the arguments it imbodies, need not 
fear the attacks of common assailants. It 
has already passed through three editions in 
America, and its fame having stretched 
across the Atlantic, it is now deservedly 
circulated on English ground. 


Review.—Life and Character of the late 
Joseph Cowley. By John Holland. 
Parting Advice to a Youth on Leaving 
his Sunday-School. A Farewell Pre- 
sent toa Female Scholar on going to 
Service. The Teacher's Parting Gift 
to a Sunday-School Boy. A Keepsake 
for a Female Sunday Scholar. Sun- 
day School Union itory. Lon- 

n. 


Tuese five articles claim kindred with each 
other, both in appearance and in contents. 
For parentage, they also all look up to the 
Sunday-School Union ; and their object is 
the same, namely, to supply the rising 
generation with useful advice, admonition, 
and instruction, when the voice of the 
teacher can no longer be heard. 

140.—vor. 


The instruction and cautions which these 
tracts contain, relate not only to this life; 
but to that which will follow. The daties 
of both worlds are, indeed, so judiciously 
blended together, that their separation is 
rendered impossible. Time and eternity 
are linked together by indissoluble ties ; 
while religion, giving birth to all the moral 
virtues, and cherishing them to maturity, 
furnishes an immoveable basis, which no 
physical convulsion of nature, or revolu- 
tions in the opinions of theorists, shall ever 
be able to destroy. 

The life and character of the late 
Joseph Cowley, by Mr. Holland, though 
essentially biographical, places before our 
view the genuine picture of a man, whose 
time and talents were devoted to the in- 
terests of Sunday-Schools. His active 
exertions have erected many living monu- 
ments to his memory, and this memorial 
will instruct survivors by his example. 

By whom the other tracts were compiled 
or written we are not informed, nor is this 
a matter of any moment. They furnish 
internal’ evidence that the task has net 
been consigned to unskilful hands, nor 
executed without due attention to the con- 
dition of those for whose use they are 
designed. The topics embraced are nume- 
rous and comprehensive, but no observa- 
tions are extended to an immoderate 
length. The pts inculcated are sim- 
ple but important, and in every sentence 
they sustain a prominent character. No 
chain of reasoning is required, to render 
their propriety apparent, or to make them 
intelligible to those who read. Their truth 
and utility are alike perspicuous; and if 
all who assent to their principles were as 
ready to reduce them to practice, as to 
allow their value, the moral world would 
speedily undergo a favourable revolution. 


Review.—The true Character and pro- 
bable Results of American Revivals. 
A Discourse delivered at Maberly 
Chapel, Kingsland, London. By Jotn 
Blackburn. 8vo. pp. 48. Holdsworth. 
London. 1830. 


In our Number for October last, a work 
much larger, but avowedly on a similar 
subject, passed under our notice. In that 
volume, by President Edwards, the cause 
of revivalism was openly defended, againsi 
the sneers of those who rejected it as fana- 
tical and enthusiastic, merely because it 
was attended with some irregularities. 
Similar revivals having lately taken place 
in America, of which confused and indis- 
tinct accounts were circulated, Mr, Black- 
3c 
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burn, in the discourse before us, brings 
forth all the legitimate evidence he was 
able to collect respecting them, and, at 
the request of the congregation, the result 
of his inquiries and reflections, is here pre- 
sented to the world. 

We can readily conceive, that on the 
occasion and delivery of this discourse, the 
situation of Mr. Blackburn was peculiarly 
arduous; and that this was felt by him 
with no small degree of acuteness, may be 
inferred from the extreme caution asso- 
ciated with many of his expressions. His 
belief that the work was of God he most 
readily avows ; but the wild excesses which 
many under deep awakenings manifested, 
would seem to be irreconcileable with the 
ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit on 
the souls of men. Through these diffi- 
culties, Mr. Blackburn contrives to pass 
with much prudence and ingenuity. The 
facts themselves he gives in the words of 
others, and in reflecting on them, he as- 
signs the various effects to distinct causes, 
but vindicates on scriptural authority, and 
example, numerous deviations from what 
falls under our immediate observation, 
although many serious persons have been 
disposed to abandon them as defenceless 
operations of passionate excitement. 

Among the means by which Revivals 
have been produced, Mr. B, enumerates— 
the preaching of the gospel,—fasting and 
_prayer,—Christian visitation of families,— 
scriptural instruction of the young,—special 
-meetings for christian advice,and a faith- 
ful exercise of church-discipline. These, 
however, are but means in the hands of 
God, to whose agency all that is good, 
though marvellous in our eyes, must be 
ascribed. 

But although Mr. B. vindicates, ex- 
plains, apologizes, and defends, in a 
manner that is creditable to his piety as a 
christian, and to his understanding as a man, 
there appears to be a want of tangibility 
running through the whole discourse. We 
look with solicitude for something definite 
on numerous topics, but when it seems to 
lie within our reach, it flits away and 
eludes the grasp. Revivalism is a delicate 
subject, and as Mr. B. has handled it with 
much delicacy, it would be indelicate in 
us to extend our observations. 


Review.—The Poetical Cabinet for 
Youth. A New Edition. 12mo. pp. 
266. White. London. 


To copy extracts from the writings of 
others is an easy method of book making, 
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and we happen to live in an age when 
many, having discovered the art, are fully 
engaged in trade, and become formidable 
rivals to each other. The. compositions of 
our celebrated poets will always yield a 
valuable harvest, both to him who reaps, 
and to him who gleans. In such an 
ample field, where none but knaves or 
blockheads would make a worthless selec- 
tion, a compiler of what is excellent can 
hope for but little praise. 

_This volume contains many beautiful 
pieces, and, perhaps, not one which any 
reasonable person would wish to see ex- 
punged. The names of their respective 
authors furnish them all with passports to 
public attention, and, having already passed 
the ordeal of examination, exonerate them 
from paying the tribute which criticism 
might otherwise exact. 


Review.—Prayer, a Poem, in Four 
Cantos, by Frederick Edwards. 8vo. 
pp. 230. Hurst and Chance, London. 
1830. 


Ir pious motives and a good design were a 
sufficient passport to poetic fame and im- - 
mortality, the laurel wreath should, in jus- 
tice, be voted to the author of this volume. 
These, however, will not shield’ a writer 
from public censure, if his composition be 
deficient in propriety of language and me- 
trical effect ; since his piety and good in- 
tentions might operate in a field of exertion, 
not less useful, than the champagne valleys 
of poesy,—where he would stand aloof from 
auctorial vanity, and the strictures of 
reviewers. 

“ Prayer, a Poem,” is a very discursive 
flight of a very intractable Pegasus, whose 
path is as difficult to be determined as the 
windings of the Cretan labyrinth. Leaving 
regularity of design, however, out of ques- 
tion; we seem to want more power of 
description, more beauty of pathos, more 
strength of language, and more felicity of 
verse, to redeem the character of this me- 
trical essay. It is a composition, in which 
bad rhymes, broken figures, and feeble ex- 
pletives, too frequently appear, to the dis- 
advantage of the muse in her more fortunate 
excursions. 

The volume contains also some miscel- 
laneous pieces, among which, lines written 
on seeing the tomb of Marshal Ney, claim 
the pre-eminence. 

— “ How many drink the eup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Ofmisery. © © 8 @ 
bd Thought, fond man, 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ilis 
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That one incessant struggle render life, 

One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate ; 
Vice in his high career would stand appalled, 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think: 
She conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate.” 


Review.—The Elegy of Life. A Poem. 
8vo. pp. 107. Whittaker and Co. 
London. 1830. 


Tue anonymous author of this poem has 
certainly taken but a very superficial survey 
of life. He contemplates it, indeed, under 
numerous aspects, but rarely deviates from 
the common topics, on which every writer 
lays his hands. We cannot, however, 
deny, that he has found the art to render 
his subjects interesting. Realities, whether 
in smiles or tears, rarely fail to appear in 
the garb of neatness; and if the path, in 
which the reader is invited to walk, is not 
strewed with flowers, it is always swept, 
and nothing of slovenliness is permitted to 
offend the eye. 

The lines throughout this poem, are in 
general constructed with so much elegance 
and poetical harmony, that, even when they 
hold forth no ideas but such as have been 
long familiar to the reader, they will, per- 
haps, be perused with pleasure, chiefly for 
the sake of the euphony which they con- 
tain. The following passages may be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of the whole. 


“Why T have seen reclining in her pride, 

A mother’s blossom stationed by her side, 

And I have marked the timid glance that crept, 

A stolen march while observation slept— 

‘The conscious blush, o’ermantling with its shade 
‘The dimpled cheek where modest graces played, 
And, half responding to its hidden fires, 

The swelling bosom pregnant with desires— 

And I bave wept to think that charms like these 
Must brave the horrors of tumultuous seas. 


** How wondrous fair, how complicate is man, 

His soul eapacious, and his life a span! 

Who can define the nature of a thought, 

So vast in strength, so exquisitely wrought! 

Yet he who gave intelligence its ray, 

Allures its hopes and energies away! 

The mind, fair specimen of God-like skill ! 

With power to act, depending on the will, 

Displays a world of principles and laws, 

Sustained in being by one Great First Cause.”— 

p. 45. 

London at Midnight, displays many ex- 

cellent lines, but the scenes are not such as 

would readily present themselves to a 

deeply” reflecting mind. With the har- 

monies of verse, the author ap to be 

well acquainted, and should he cultivate 

an expansion of thought, render his reflec- 

tions more profound, and range beyond 

the beaten tract with equal success, he will 

be capable of producing something. here- 

after that will associate his name with 

immortality. 


Review.—A Tribute to Religion. A. 


Poem in two parts. 8vo. pp. 96. Chap- 
pelt, London. 1830. 


Attuouca the great mass of our poetical 
adventurers have been taught both by pre- 
cept and example that their volumes bring 
more copies to the shelves of the booksel- 
lers, than money into their own pockets, 
nothing can daunt their courage, or lay an 
embargo on their pens. This Parnassian 
mania may continue for a season, but the 
antidote being also in operation, must in 
time work a radical cure. 

Of this * tribute to religion” the motive 
and design appear commendable, but be- 
yond this we have made no discoveries to 
merit exalted praise. Like many other si- 
milar poems, it will have admirers among 
a certain class of readers, but extensive 
fields do not always yield the most valuable 
harvests. The verse is frequently rugged 
and cramped; it wants an easy flow of 
language; and the ideas are not always 
sufficiently dignified to compensate for the 
deficiency. 

With the morals inculcated no fault can 
be justly found, and the reflections arising 
from given topics are natural and appro- 
priate. Some good lines may also be se- 
lected, but for some of these the author is 
rather indebted to his subject than to his 
muse. Devotion” and “ Resignation” 
are inspiring themes, but fervour and energy 
both of thought and expression are neces. 
sary, to place them in a commanding light. 
To the author's principles and intention we 
readily pay every tribute of gespect, and feel 
persuaded that his sentiments may prove 
useful without the fascinating power of ver- 
sification. 


Review.—The Affectionate African, or 
the Reward of Perseverance, a Tale 
for Youth, founded on Facts. the 
Rev. J. Young. 32mo. pp. 84. lds- 
worth. London. 

Wuewn the reader is informed that this 
little volume conducts us into the regions 
of slavery, he need not be told that the tale 
is both afflicting and affecting. For some- 
thing of this kind the title directs us to pre- 
pare, and on such occasions we scarcely 
know whether fact or expectation concen- 
trates the largest portion of horror. 

The scene opens on the coast of Africa ; 
the father of a family is shot by the white 
men, and his wife and children, whom he 
lost his life in defending, are seized, con- 
signed to the hold of a slave-ship, and 
carried to the land of fetters and of groans. 
From a branch of this family sprang Juba, 
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the hero of the tale, but we have not time 
to pursue his narrative. Suffice it to say, 
‘that he became rich, serious, and kind to 
all in distress. 

The tale is well told, but the latter part 
is not so fertile in incidents as the former. 
A sufficiency is however preserved, to dis- 
play in Juba a mind capable of cultivation, 
ef braving and surmounting difficulties, 
and, above all, to illustrate the overruling 
providence of God, in causing the wicked- 
ness of man to become -an instrument in 
the promotion of his gracious designs. In 
the juvenile library we expect this book 
will be a favourite with many youthful 
readers. 


Review.— The Pulpit. Vol. XIV. 8vo, 
pp. 400. Harding. London, 1830. 


Severat volumes of this work have 
already passed under our review, and, in 
évery instance, furnished us with occasions 
to speak strongly in their favour. This 
volume is not inferior to its predecessors, 
either in appearance or matter, It may be 
considered as a religious publication, but 
without being under the control or influence 
efany particular sect. Each number con- 
tains an epitome of two or three sermons, 
delivered by popular ministers, both among 
churchmen and dissenters. The remaining 
consists of miscellaneous articles, most 
of which, though not numerous, are in 
general interesting, 
- The Pulpit is a periodical of high re- 
spectability, and, by publishing the outlines 
of sermons, taken from the lips of the 
speakers, pursues a path peculiar to itself. 
The character of this work is too generally 
known to require any elaborate analysis, or 
any new recommendation. The present 
yolume is ornamented with a portrait of the 
late Bishop Heber. 


Revrew,— Sidney Anecdotes. By Charles: 


and Ambrose. Sidney. 18mo. Sears. 


London. 1830. 


Tur “Sidney Anecdotes,” a compilation 
by two fictitious personages, is a work got 
up after the manner of the Percy Anec- 
dotes, to which, however, the present pub- 
lication is by no means superior. Sholto 
and Reuben Percy were, we have no 
doubt, not less shadowy beings than 
Charles -and Ambrose Sidney; but the 
writers who assumed the former cognomen 
were persons of extensive reading, and 
considerable judgment. The Sidney Anec- 


- dotes have a good deal of point, but they 


are withal very common-place; the Percy 


Anecdotes are occasionally too diffuse, but 
they generally exhibit energy of language, 
and novelty of incident. 

Part I. contains “ Anecdotes of Folly ;” 
many of which, though as well known as 
the giants in Guildhall, can hardly fail to 
prove entertaining to a large class of 
readers. 

Part II. containing “ Anecdotes of Im- 
piety and Infidelity,” is tolerably respect- 
able throughout, so far as relates to com- 
position, but the interest excited is not 
strong, and it seems deficient in the charms 
of novelty. 

The small portraits which adorn this 
work are very similar in character to those 
of the Percy Anecdotes, and the wood-cuts 
exhibit considerable spirit; but the typo- 
graphical errors that deface Parts I. and 
II. ought not to have escaped the notice of 
the editor and printers. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. A Grammatical Collection of 
Phrases and Idioms in the French Lan- 
guage, systematically arranged, for the 
use of the Edinburgh Academy, by C. P. 
Buguet, Author of the “ Nouveau Cours 
de Littérature,” &c. (Simpkin, London,) 
is a well arranged and masterly exempli- 
fication of the peculiarities of expression in 
the French tongue. Phrases and idioms, 
which are in truth the very essence of a 
language, are, too generally, neglected, or 
at best, very oe stated in elemen- 
tary treatises. The pupil is frequently con- 
fined to the inflections of words, and those 
general features in which one language 
assimilates with another; and the conse- 
sequence of this injudicious plan is, that 
after a slow and wearying progress through 
his grammar and exercises, he finds himself 
unable to comprehend the simplest compo- 
sition, unless it be one got up with imme- 
diate reference to the narrow limits of his 
previous inquiries and investigation. When 
a work is laid before us, wherein there is 
much to admire and little to censure, it 
may seem invidious to glance too strongly 
on a casual imperfection. Justice to the 
public and the author obliges us, however, 
to say, that the lectional parts ought to be 
in the mother tongue. Tor example :— 
How can the young pupil, ignorant of 
French, understand that ‘‘Tout adjectif, 
termina au masculin par un e muet, ne 
change de terminaison au féminin,” 
signifies—“ Every adjective, ending the 
mausculine with mute e, does not change its ~ 
termination for the feminine?” This is 
certainly not less objectionable than the 
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antiquated practice of i explanatory 


Greek Grammars in Latin. In the latter 
case the pupil usually takes up the Greek 
before he can have acquired any adequate 
knowledge of the Latin; and the author of 
the present work states, in his preface, that 
he intends Ais performance “ should super- 
sede the necessity of a grammar.” 

2. A Practical Grammar of Music, 
by W. Harker, (Longman, London,) ap- 
pears to be a very methodic exposition of 
the rules of musical composition, expressed 
with much brevity and perspicuity. We, 
however, have a natural inability to judge 
of an euphonic treatise, and candidly con- 
fess, that, whilst many persons will be sha: 
enough to appreciate its merits, it has been 
a flat and unprofitable work to us, 

3. French and English Dialogues, 
&c., by J. F. G., (Whittaker, London,) 
is a useful manual, containing a great va- 
riety of phrases and ididms in the French 
language. It is calculated to store the mind 
of the pupil with a copia verborum ; to faci- 
litate his progress through the Grammar ; 
and to lay a solid foundation for a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Gallic tongue. 

4. Universal Mechanism, &c. by G. M. 
Bell, (Simpkin, London,) is a small 
volume, concentrating the hypotheses and 
reasonings of many authors, on the subjects 
of creation, and the phenomena of the 
natural world. The crude theories in refer- 
ence to the former, might, in our opinion, 
have been omitted. The truths of Reve- 
lation, and the results of scientific research, 
are surely sufficient to secure us from the 
absurd philosophy both of the Stoics and 
Epicureans ; and they ought to deter every 
prudent Christian from placing much de- 
sagpese on any physical inquiry that can 

made into the process of creation. 
Analogy, the legitimate basis of human 
reasoning, being denied, every hypothesis 
relating to this subject is a random shaft 
menacing equally the faith we cherish, and 
the fanciful theories we deny. The evi- 
dences of mechanism or Divine contrivance 
in the varieties of the visible world are 
Stated in a clear, intelligible, and scriptural 
manner. 

5. The Pulpit, (several Numbers, ) 
(Harding, London,) is a valuable periodi- 
cal. It contains many original articles; 
and others, which are not so, having been 
selected with care, promise to be useful 
among various classes of society. It has 
been long before the public, and preserves 
a truly respectable character. 

6. Report of the Society for supersed- 
ing the Necessity of Climbing Boys, (Bag- 
ster, London,) shows that the practice of 


employin r children to climb chimn 
and that for the 
ance of this barbarous practice there is no 
necessity. We should rejoice to hear the 
sound of its departing knell. 

7. Anti-slavery, Monthly Reporter, 
(No 60—63, and Supplements, for 1830,) 
like all their predecessors, drags the monster 
slavery into light, and justly exposes it to 
the abhorrence of humanity. It combines 
fact with colonial law, but no language can 
furnish epithets of detestation, commensu- 
rate with the enormities it unfolds, 

8. The last Days of Mary Mackay, in 
an Address to the Children of Rosneath 
Sabbath-school, by their Minister, (Nis- 
bet, London,) delineates an amiable and 

ious character with much affectionate feel- 
ing, and we doubt not with an equal degree 
of fidelity. To the children of the school, 
this must have been an interesting and af- 
fecting address. The experience of Mary, 
which is given with much simplicity, fre- 
quently in her own words, shows, in a 
striking manner, the powerful influence of 
divine grace on the youthful mind. Fora 
Sunday-school library it is a suitable and 
valuable book. 

9. ‘A Catechism of Useful Knowledge for 
the Use of Schools, Original and Selected, 
(M‘Phun, Glasgow,) 1s not confined to 
religious subjects, but embraces very many 
which belong to commerce, the produc- 
tions of nature, and the arts. It is intended 
for children, to whom it will impart, within 
a narrow compass, much useful information. 

10. An Inquiry into the Birth-place, 
Parentage, Life, and Writings of the 
Rev. William Gurnall, M.A, &c. by H. 
Me Keon, (Holdsworth, London,) is not 
a work of general interest. Of a person 
who died nearly two hundred years ago, 
very few will feel anxious to know the birth- 

lace. His writings are of more importance, 
and these, together with a memoir of his 
life, and also of the Rev. William Burkitt, 
the author has introduced in this volume, 
At the conclusion, wé find many things 
crude, quaint, and curious. 

11. Objections to the Doctrine of Is- 
rael’s Future Restoration io Palestine, 
National Pre-eminence, &c.in Twelve Let- - 
ters toa Friend, &c. (Holdsworth, London,) 
will be deemed either formidable, or of no 
weight, according to the preconceived no- 
tions of those into whose hands they may 
pad ee to fall. On these obscure and 
doubtful topics, we feel much hesitation in 
risking an-opinion; but the objections in 
the volume before us appear to have much 
force, which the author's opponents will 
find it needful to counteract. 
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INTERMENT OF HIS. LATE MAJESTY GEORGE IV. 
AND PROCLAMATION OF KING WILLIAM. 


In our preceding number, when agnounc- 
ing the death of his late Majesty, we ex- 
pressed an intention of furnishing in this, 
an account of the funeral rites connected 
with his interment, and also of the ceremo- 
nies observed on the proclamation of his 
august successor, During the intervening 
weeks, however, all the circumstances con- 
nected with these nationally momentous 
events, have been so amply detailed in all 
the newspapers circulated throughout the 
kingdom, that excited interest is on the 
wane; the novelty having subsided with the 
gratification of curiosity, Little, therefore, 
can be acceptable from us beyond the mere 
outline of the processions, leading, in op 
site directions, to the melancholy vault, and 
the splendour of the throne. 

Of the numerous and varied particulars, 
preparatory to the royal funeral, no ade- 
quate idea can be communicated within the 
limits of our pages. From the moment of 
his late Majesty’s death to the night of his 
interment, all was bustle, activity, and pre- 
paration for the approaching event. On 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 10th, the 
royal corpse was placed in the state coffin, 
and conveyed, in the presence of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland and 
many official characters, to the drawing- 
room. The machine on which the royal 
coffin was placed, though somewhat en- 
larged, was the same on which the remains 
of his royal Father were conveyed to their 
final home. It was constructed of wood, 
moving on castors, and covered with 
drapery. The computed weight of the 
machine, coffin, and contents, was esti- 
mated at between eleven and _ twelve 
hundred. 

On the 14th the necessary preparations 
having been completed, the public were 
admitted to see the body lying in state, 
As early as nine o’clock in the morning the 
barriers were crowded to excess, and many 
hundreds were excluded at the closing of 
the doors at four o’clock. ; 

The royal coffin rested on tressels about 
three feet high, elevated on a platform, and 
beneath a canopy of purple cloth. The 
avenues were all lined with ,horse guards, 
leaning in silence on their swords. On the 
coffin was placed the imperial crown of the 
United Kingdom, and the royal crown of 
Hanover, and pendent beneath the canopy 
waved the royal stindard of England. The 
whole apartment was draped with black. 
On each side the coffin, were three stupen- 
dous wax lights in massive silver candle- 


sticks richly gilt, and the walls were mourn- 
fully decorated with double wax-lights in 
bell glasses, intermingled with emblazon- 
ments of heraldry. 

At a late hour on the 14th, a party of ar- 
tillery, with twelve nine-pounders, arrived 
from Woolwich, and remained beneath the 
trees of the noble avenue. About four 
o’clock on the ensuing morning they com- 
menced firing, and thus continued, once in 
each minute, during nearly the whole of the 
day. Much about the same time the bells 
began to toll, and their mournful sounds 
knew little or no intermission until all was 
over. 

The multitudes attracted by previous an- 
nouncement, and by these melancholy indi- 
cations of the closing scene, it would be in 
vain to estimate. A continued stream of 
carriages, horses, and foot, so completely 
deluged Windsor, that vast numbers could 
not obtain either refreshments or accom- 
modations, and so dense was the mass at 
times, that some guards were placed across 
the streets, to prevent accidents from the 
unexampled pressure. 

The iy having thus passed, about eight 
in the evening, the trumpets and kettle- 
drums gave the signal that the preparations 
for the movement of the procession had 
commenced. A band also played the 
“Dead march in Saul.” Twilight having 
now set in, a flambeau was given to every 
fifth soldier, on each side the line, at the 
same time every voice was hushed in 
silence, and not a human accent was to be 
heard. “A discharge of two rockets an- 
nounced to those at a distance that the 
procession was in motion, and gave a 
signal for the firing of minute guns. These 
continued until another rocket communi- 
cated the intelligence that the ceremony 
was concluded in St. George’s Chapel, 
and that the remains of His Majesty were 
lodged in the mausoleum of his royal an- 
cestors. 

The whole time of the ceremony was 
about two hours, but connecting circum- 
stances added much to the period. All, 
however, was over about twelve o'clock, 
and during the remaining part of the night, 
or rather on the Friday morning, the road 
to London was crowded with vehicles and 
eran ers. Such is the termination of 

uman life! With the exception of artificial 
parade, the monarch and the peasant sub- 
mit to the same destiny, retire from 
life in the same manner, and, though 
differently interred, meet one common 
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fate, and find one common grave. Hence, 
although 


“ We wade in wealth, or soar in fame, 

Earth’s highest station ends in here he lies, 

Aud dust to dust concludes her noblest song.” 

By his present Majesty every mark of 
respect was paid to the remains of his royal 
brother. He attended as chief mourner in 
a long purple cloak, with the star of the 
order of the garter embroidered on it, 
wearing the collars of the Garter, the 
Bath, the Thistle, St. Patrick, and the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic order. His Majesty 
was accompanied by Prince George of 
Cumberland. 

In the metropolis, and in most parts of 
the kingdom, the day of his late majesty’s 
interment was distinguished by a suspension 
of labour and the closing of shops. But 
unhappily, in many places, it was a day of 
riot and dissipation, very little accordant 
with the solemnities of the occasion. 

Strangely intermingled with the obse- 
quies of one monarch, were the rejoicings 
for the accession of his royal successor. In 
London, and in most towns throughout the 
united kingdom, King William IV. has 
been proclaimed with every demonstration 
of loyal attachment. Not a dissenting voice 
has been heard ; and from this auspicious 
commencement it may be inferred that he 
has-already taken possession of the hearts 
of his people. Instead of secluding himself 
from his subjects, wrapped in sullen great- 
ness, he mingles with them, and on every 
convenient occasion indulges the gaze of 
their anxious curiosity. Already has trade 
begun to revive under his auspices. The 
torpid state of the last seven months has 
given place to new life in the various de- 

ments of fashion, equipage, and dress. 

n every quarter, both his Majesty and his 

Royal Consort, are mentioned in terms of 

loyal affection, and the universal wish ap- 

pears to be, that he may. long live to reign 

over a people in whose hearts he already 
sits enthroned. 


GLEANINGS. 


Spectre of the Brocken, among the Hartz Mountains.— 
On a certain ridge, just at sunrise, a gigantic figure of 
a man had often been observed walking, and extra- 
—— stories were related of it. About the year 
1800 a French philosopher went with a friend to watch 
the phenomenon ; but for many mornings they had 
paraded on an opposite ridge in vain. t last, how- 
ever, they discovered the monster, but he was not 
alone; he had a companion, and, singularly, he and 
his companion aped all the motions and attitudes of 

e observer and his companion: in fact, the spectres 
were merely shadows of the observers, formed by the 
horizontal =r of the rising sun falling on the morn- 
ing feg which hovered over the valley beyond ; but 


because the shadows were very faint, they were 
deemed distant, and therefore seemed men walking 
on the opposite ridge; and because a comparatively 
small figure seen near, but supposed distant, appears 
of gigantic dimension, these shadows were accounted 


giants.— Dr, Arnott 


Discoveries at and near Rome.—The last number of 
the Bulletin des Sciences contains an account of a let- 
ter from Visconti, communicated by M. Kaoul 
Rochette to the Academy of Iuscriptions and Belics 

ttres; in which he states, that the statue discovered 
‘at Palleri,and supposed to represent Juno, is decided - 
ly a statue of Fortune or Clemency ; the only attri- 
bute belonging to it heing the horn of plenty, which 
is common to those divinities. M. Visconti mentions 
the discovery of a half figure of Bacchante, in baked 
clay, of exquisite workmanship; and two figures of 
Silenus, intended for fountains, also of good execu- 
tion. Ile states, that by a continuation of the re- 
searches, it has been proved that the Via Sacra did 
not pass under the Arch of ‘litus, avd that all the in- 
terpretations of the vases of Martial, Ovid, and Horace, 
which appeared so conclusive on this subject, are 
erroneous. In the vicinity of the Temple of Peace, a 
beautiful mosaic pavement has been discovered ; aid 
in the ruins of the villa of Cassius at Jivoli, several 
mosaic pieces have been fouud; one of which is of 
hard ston<s, and of beautiful execution. M. Visconti, 
in conclusion, alludes to the discoveries of the Etrus- 
- vases, which we have already noticed.—Literary 

azette, 


Volatile Oil.—The following phopomence is noticed 
in an American paper (the Louisville Public Ad- 
vertiser) of March 28 :—** A gentleman from Cumber- 
land County informs us, that in boring through rock 
for salt water, a fountain of petroleum, or volatile oil, 
was struck, at the depth of 130 feet. When the auger 
was withdrawn, the oil rushed up 12 or i4 feet above 
the surface of the earth, and it was believed that about 
75 gellons were discharged per minute ; formiug quite 
a bold stream from the rs to the Cumberland river, 
into which it discharged. ‘The stream was struck four 
or five days prev/ous to the departure of our infor- 
mant, at which t-me the quantity of petroleum dis- 
charged had not ; erceptibly dimivisbed. Falling into 
Cumberland river, the volatile oil covered a con- 
siderable portion of the surface of the stream for 
many miles. If ignited, it would present a magnifi- 
cent, if not an appalling spectacle. British oil, which 
is extensively used as a medicine, is manufactured 
of petroleum. We have seen a specimen of this oi]— 
it ignites freely, and produces a flame as brilliant 
as gas light.” —June 20, 1829. 


The World Good on the Whole.—‘* You ask, if I 
would agree to live my.seventy, or rather seventy- 
three, years over again ? To which | say, Yea. 
think with you, that it is a good world on the whole ; 
that it has been framed on a principle of benevolence, 
and more pleasure that pain dealt out tons. ‘I here 
are, indeed—(who might say nay)—gloomy and hy, 
chondriac minds, inhabitants of diseased bodies, dis- 
gusted with the present, and despairing of the future, 
always counting that the worst will happen, because 
it may happen. To these I say, How much pain have 
cost us the evils which have never happyned! My 


in the head, leaving Fear astern. My hopes, indeed, 
sometimes fail, but not oftener than the forebodings 
of the gloomy.”— Memoirs of Thomas Jefferson. 

Singular Custom.—We copy the following from a 
Portsmouth paper :—The Amphitrite was in dock fif- 
teen mouths, during which time she has undergone 
some considerable repair, in the course of which, on 
shifting the foremost piece of keel, and trimming a 
new scarph out of the lower part of the stem, one of 
the workmen's tools came in contact with a nail 
which, on examination, was found to be silver, and 
weighed about two ounces. ‘This frigate was built at 
Bombay in 1816, by Jamsettje Bomangee, who, it is 
understood, has been in the habit of driving a silver 
nail into the lowest part of the stem of all the ships 
built by him, and such care is taken in the secreting 
of the nail, that it rarely falls into the hands of any 
person afterwards: another, however, was found un- 
der similar circumstances to the one mentioned, in 
the stem of the Asia in March last year, when in 
dock, making the second within the last two years— 
the only instances of the kind ever remembered. It 
appears a hole is bored in the aft side of the stem, 
about One-third trongh the piece, and sufficiently 
large to admit the nail being driven by means ofa 
punch up to the head in the hole; a plug is then 
driven over the nail, which further secures it in the 
heart of the w There is a superstitious ceremony 
performed on the occasion, with the strictest privacy, 
and a great deal of u lligible enth is 
couched under it, relative to the future safety and 
success of the ship. 


Fountain Tree.—Navarette tells us of a tree, called 
the Bejuco, which turns about other trees, with its 
ends hanging downwards ; that travellers cut its nib, 
and presently a spout of water runs as clear as crystal, 
enough for six or eight men. It is a juice, and na- 
tural water, and the common relief of the herdsmen 


on the mountains, when 'y.—Account of China. 


temperament is sanguine. 1 steer my bark with Hope 
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s.—Chimneys were scarcely known in Fn- 


Chimney. 
gland in the year 1200, one only being allowed in a | 


religious house, one in a manor house, and one in the 

t hall of a castle, or lord’s house—but in other 
) ona they had nothing but what was called Kere 
Dassc, where their food was dressed, where the 
dined, and the smoke found its way out as it coul 
In King Henry the Eighth’s time, the University of 
Oxford had no fire allowed—for it is meutioned, that, 
after the Stewards had supped, which took place at 
eight o'clock, they went again to their studies till nine. 
and then, in the winter, = no fire, they were 
obliged to take a good run for half an hour, to get heat 
im their feet before they went to bed. 


What is Law like ?—Law is a country-dance ; people 
are led up-and-down in it till they are fairly tired out. 


it.— Weekly Times. 
Abolition Suttees—We mentioned about two 
months ago that the Governor-General of India, Lora 
William Bentinck, had had the courage to issue a 
proc! ion, abolishi Suttees, Our information 
was derived from a letter from Benares, in which the 
writer stated that he had himself heard the procl 


+ commonest piece of machinery, unless he understood 
its construction, unless he kuew what we may call its 
anatomy and physiology—that is, the nature of the 
materials which compose it, the configuration, adjust- 
ment, aod mutual action of the parts, Yet persons 
are constantly attempting to rectify the disorders of 
the human machiue, not only with a slight and vague 
knowledge of its construction, but even in perfect ig- 
noratce of it, although, as a piece of machinery, the 
human body is far more complicated than any instru- 
ment of human fabrication. 


Hiterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 

No. XVI. of the National Portrait Gallery, with 
Likenesses and Memoirs of Baron Lyndhurst, Lord 
High Chancellor ; James Duff, Earl of tife ; and Sir 
thomas Le Breton, Bailli of the island of Jersey. 

Address delivered by the Rev. J. Fletcher to the 
Rev. John Pyer, on his Designation to the office of 
City Missionary, aud Agent to the Christian Lustruc- 
tion Society, 8vo. 
six Letters, by the Rev. J. Pyer, addressed to a 
Trustee of Canal-street Chapel, Manchester, 8vo. 

Practical Exposition of Psalm CXXX, by John 
Owen, D.D. New Edition, revised. 

The Pulpit. Vol.14. 
an Blindness and Indifference of Men to Futurity. 


tion read. Although it therefore appeared almost 
impossible that he could be mistaken, we began to 
fear that, as neither the Company nor the Govern- 
ment had received any intelligence of such a step, 
some error must exist. By the last accounts from 
india, we are happy to find that this is not the case, 
and that the barbarous practice of female immolation 
has really been abolished, not merely at Benares, but 
in Bengal, and we should suppose in all parts of India. 
The Bengal Hurkaru, of the ist of December, a Cal- 
Cutta paper, states, that the measure had not been at 
tended with any violent opposition. ‘*‘ On Thursday 
last,” says the Hurkaru, “a woman within a short 
distance of Calcutta, was about to be burnt with the 

y of her deceased husband; but, on being in- 
formed by the constable that such an act was cou 
trary to the government regulations, she appeared de- 
lighted, and joyfully returned home.” If these regu- 
lations are properly acted upon throughout the whole 
of the company’s territories, Lord William Bentinck 
will have had the honour and happiness of saving se- 
veral thousands of widows every vear from the most 
cruel and painful of deaths, and of abolishing a prac- 
tice which has long been a disgrace to those by whom 
it has been permitted.— Liverpool Times. 


General Cemetery Company.—The establishment of a 
General Cemetery has been in contemplation ever 
since 1825. ‘The design is to provide places of inter- 
ment, secure from violation, inoffensive to public 
decency, and ornamental to the metropolis, in shares 
of £25 each. The capital required is estimated at 

,000. A public meeting was held on Wednesday, 

une 9th, at Freemason’s lavern. Shares may be o 
tained of Messrs. Snow, Paul, and Paul, Temple Bar 
without, on account of the Provisional Trustees ; 

rew woode, . M.P.; and George Fre- 
derick Carden, Esq. 


Singular Power of the Mole-—A gentleman of Bath, 
who was any on the outside of the coach during 
the late severe frost, observed a man near Old Down 
at work with a pick-axe on a piece of ground, which 
was 80 completely m as to require his whole 
strength to make any impression ; when, strauge to 
relate, @ mole, at the same time, and within a few 
feet of the labourer, worked his way to the surface, 
raising his little mound of earth, crumbled to the 
finest powder. 


Large Tree—A chesnut tree, the property of Lord 
Ducie, at ‘Tortworth, Gloucestershire, is the oldest, if 
not the largest, tree in England ; having this year at- 
tained the sge of one thousand and twenty-nine years! 
and being 52 feet in circumference ; yet it retains so 
much vigour, that it bore nuts so lately as two years 
ich young trees are now being raised.— 


A Hint to Quacks.--A knowledge of the structure 
and functions of the body, says Lawrence, is the basis 
of all rational medicine. Doctrines, systems, and 
theories, which will not bear examination by the test 
of anatomy and physiology, are only to be regarded 
as random guess-work or idle dreams. No one would 
ettempt to mend a clock, watch, steam-engine, or the 


athaniel, or Letters on Christian Experience, b 

the Rev. Joseph Lrons, of Camberwell. a 
Parts 6 and tof County Records of Crime, or New- 

gate aud York Castle in the Nineteenth Century ; 

with Observations aud Reflections, by Leman Thomas 
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